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Even  a  huge-volume  item  like  toma¬ 
toes  can  move  faster,  backed  by 
intelligent  retail  selling — knowledge  and 
ideas.  And  so  this  advertisement  reproduced 
above  (appearing  in  leading  grocery  pub¬ 


lications)  is  packed  with  ideas,  and  the 
information  a  grocer  can  use  for  bigger 
sales.  It’s  one  of  a  series — a  different  canned 
food  each  month.  Are  you  following  these 
pages,  and  using  them? 


Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  TOMATOES 


In  August .  . 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Way*  to  sell  more 

CANNED 

TOMAIOES 


Janninl^ 
Allied  {ndustries 
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Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  iinder  Act  of  March  3,  1879 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Outdoor  tsrpe,  illustrating  six-cylinder,  housed  power  plant  show¬ 
ing  clutch,  governor,  speed  control  lever,  skids  and  outboard  bear¬ 
ing,  all  self-contained.  Four-cylinder  units  are  similar. 

EQUIPPED  WITH 
WAUKESHA  ENGINES 

Write  for  full  particulars 


Viners  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable  power 
to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and 
important  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and 
grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the 
viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process. 

In  these  units,  four  and  six  cylinder  engines  with 
fly-ball  governors  assure  steady  speed.  The  speed  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  governor  accelerator  lever, 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Many  other  features  for 
this  particular  service  are  now  available  as  standard 
equipment. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty 
cents  per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  pro¬ 
portion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  POWER  UNITS  WITH  WAUKESHA  MOTORS  FOR  VINER  DRIVE 
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AUTO  PRCdd  AMO  CURLCR 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  I 


ucins 


Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woihington  Street 


NEW  YORK 
too  E.  42nd  Street 


As  the  RUSH  Season  ^^9-  Clean-Sturdy 

Approaches  .  .  .  S^-Gsilloil 

Pulp  Cans 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected  irm 
happenings  often  occur, 

Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you’re  ^  ^ 

the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 

©in  becoming  a  Continen¬ 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
much  faster  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
unexcelled  service. 

P  Vital  problems  in  can¬ 
ning  technique  may  spring 
up  any  time,  as  they  do 
^  frequently,  and  that’s 
'  when  you’ll  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  assistance  of  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  * 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


Ihese  bright, 

tight,  strong,  ^ 

dependable  cans  I 

will  help  sini'  I  i 

plify  the  pulp  [ 
packing  problems  I  K  j 

oj  any  Cannery.  |  |l| 

Each  can  is  [ 
made  from  full  L.  W 

weight  prime  tin  ^ 
plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  have  2  1/16"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
ful  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haven’t 
been  using  them,  we’ll  gladly  send 
samples,  prices  and  full  information. 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 
increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out-  ^  n 
standing.  * 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


Not  every  Canner  can  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  hut  there 
are  certain  products  and  specialties  in 
which  lithography  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — 
many  years  of  experience— continuous 
research  and  experiment — all  have 
been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
where  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 
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EDITORIALS 


COST  FINDING — In  this  issue  we  give  you  an 
expert’s  figures  on  the  cost  of  canning  and  of 
barrelling  kraut.  If  you  do  not  can  kraut  you 
will  be  inclined  to  say,  “Of  what  earthly  use  is  that 
to  us?’’  Just  this — as  it  is,  too,  for  each  individual 
kraut  canner — it  gives  you  the  form  of  cost  account¬ 
ing  ;  the  plan ;  the  way  to  arrive  at  your  costs.  In  re¬ 
producing  this  interesting  and  highly  valuable  article 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  figures  (prices),  otherwise 
the  mere  skeleton  would  suffice.  You  can  take  this 
form,  supply  the  figures  or  prices  of  the  items  as  in 
your  case,  and  you  will  come  to  the  proper  and  true 
answer.  And  if  you  have  a  set  up  of  this  kind  when 
the  examiners  call  on  you  they  will  be  well  pleased, 
and  able  to  check  your  claims  to  the  penny. 

For  years  the  industry  has  talked  about  costs;  the 
need  of  them;  the  need  of  basing  prices  on  known 
costs,  etc.,  etc.,  but  not  much  was  ever  done.  Now 
you  are  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
your  costs — for  your  own  information,  and  for  Govern¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  time  for  talk  has  passed  and  the 
time  for  action  is  here.  Set  up  a  cost  system  for  your 
own  sake,  and  cut  out  the  guessing.  This  is  just  an¬ 
other  outgrowth  of  this  N.  R.  A.,  or  of  the  depression 
if  you  choose,  that  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the 
entire  industry  forevermore. 

it  *  * 

And  now  the  corn  canners  are  to  pay  their  growers 
an  advance  over  original  contract  price,  amounting  to 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  And  you  may  write 
it  down  that  the  canners  of  all  other  extensively 
handled  crops,  where  these  are  grown  under  contract, 
will  be  mulcted  for  more  money.  Corn,  however,  is 
an  outstanding  victim  in  this  case,  because  all  corn  is 
grown  under  contract,  except  where  the  canners  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  farms,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
these.  In  that  case  we  presume  that  the  canner  who 
grows  his  own  corn  must  figure  his  cost  on  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  basis,  because,  after  all,  this  growing  of 
the  corn  is  a  grower’s  operation,  the  farming  end,  and 
farming  must  be  made  to  pay!  That  may  give  a  big 
impetus  to  the  owning  of  canning  crop  farms  here¬ 
after. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Professors  in  charge  of  this  unique  effort  to  lift 
business  out  of  the  dolldrums,  say  that  these  advances 
out  of  the  canners’  pockets  into  the  farmers’  pockets. 


will  add  only  V^c  per  can  on  the  price  to  the  dear  peo¬ 
ple.  May  be  so ;  we  shall  see.  What  concerns  us  more 
is:  where  the  great  mass  of  consumers  is  to  get  the 
added  money  to  buy  the  goods,  not  only  canned  foods, 
but  all  the  long  list  of  human  requirements.  Taking 
just  the  efforts  to  help  the  farmers:  there  are  no  sta¬ 
tistics  available,  but  if  this  farmer-consuming  power 
takes  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  canned  foods  packs  we 
will  be  surprised.  It  is  probably  nearer  2  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent,  if  that.  The  remaining  90  per  cent  or  more 
must  be  bought  by  workers,  professional  and  otherwise 
engaged  humans,  and  their  incomes  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased  to  anywhere  near  the  amount  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  in  excess  of  normal.  They  say  that  better 
than  50  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural,  and  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  city  dwellers  that  may  be  possible,  but 
they  are  not  rightly  all  classed  as  farmers.  The  actual 
farming  population,  figured  as  consumers,  amounts  to 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  balance  of  the 
ruralites  being  engaged  in  all  manner  of  callings,  from 
lawyers  and  doctors,  scientists  and  professional  men, 
down  to  workers  of  every  kind  in  factories,  etc.,  etc., 
or  in  other  words  wage  earners,  not  farmers.  So  this 
tremendous  drive  to  help  the  farmers  through  the 
upping  of  contract  prices,  the  plowing  down  of  acre¬ 
ages,  the  slaughter  of  live  stock,  etc.,  etc,,  will  come  as 
a  tremendous  additional  tax  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  are  not 
offering  these  statistics  as  definite ;  we  have  not  studied 
the  charts  nor  do  we  intend  to ;  we  merely  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  farmers,  dependent  upon  that  occu¬ 
pation  and  in  no  other  way  engaged,  is  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  answered  that  labor  is  being  benefitted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  farmer,  and  that  that  will 
bring  up  the  buying  power  to  equalize  the  matter.  If 
you  think  that,  you  are  dead  wrong.  Inquire  around 
you  and  find  out  how  many  workers  of  any  kind  have 
profited  by  the  so-called  higher  wages.  There  has  been 
some  addition  to  employment ;  that  is  fine  and  mighty 
helpful.  Some  workers  have  been  raised  to  a  decent 
wage,  and  that  is  a  God-send,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
people  dependent  upon  their  work  for  a  living  have  not 
had  their  incomes  increased  at  all,  and  that  includes 
salesmen,  clerks,  and  members  of  the  profession  of  all 
kinds.  The  great  middle  class  of  our  population  is  the 
great  consuming  mass,  the  real  buyers  of  this  country’s 
products,  and  they  have  not  been  benefitted  at  all, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  additional  employment  may 
have  come  about.  They,  like  the  Vice  Presidents,  are 
the  forgotten  men — and  women,  and  children.  With 
taxes  of  all  kinds  now  at  a  confiscatory  point  with  them 
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they  are  to  have  this  heavier  tax  added,  and  then  later 
to  be  asked  to  repay  the  Government  loans  used  to 
force  this  burden  upon  them,  by  further  taxes. 

*  *  * 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  yelp ;  much  less  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  this  new-fangled  machine.  It  is 
just  a  consideration  in  passing  as  rather  pertinent  to 
the  whole  situation. 

ORKING  BACKWARDS— Most  of  us  hotly  re¬ 
sent  Europe’s  accusation  that  Americans  are 
dollar  worshippers;  but  we  can  do  that  no 
longer.  What  is  the  object  in  plowing  down  wheat 
acreage,  or  especially  of  killing  five  million  pigs?  Just 
one  objective  in  the  world,  and  that  is  to  increase  the 
prices — dollar  worship ;  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
While  we  are  appropriating  millions  monthly  out  of 
our  Treasury  to  feed  the  starving,  we  deliberately  de¬ 
stroy  good  food.  Why?  Because  the  dollar  must  be 
made  to  produce  a  profit.  We  put  the  dollar  first,  and 
then  try  to  drive  everything  towards  that  objective. 
They  did  that  during  the  golden  age,  from  1920  to  1929, 
and  what  was  the  result?  When  they  lost  the  dollar 
they  had  been  so  busy  chasing,  they  found  they  had 
lost  the  business  also.  You  can’t  make  business  by 
chasing  dollars,  but  you  can  make  dollars  by  paying 
all  attention  to  business!  Business  must  come  first, 
and  the  dollars  will  follow  inevitably.  You  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  the  dollars  if  you  have  good 
business. 

If  this  great  Utopian  effort  fails  it  will  be  because 
outraged  Nature  must  be  repaid.  In  olden  days  wise 
nations  employed  conservers  of  goods  against  the  days 
of  want;  now  we  employ  the  powers  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  destroy  the  bounties  of  Nature,  while  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  our  own  people  are  in  want’ 
of  food  and  clothing  and  human  necessaries.  It  is  a 
species  of  immorality  such  as  the  world  has  not  before 
seen,  and  it  will  be  avenged.  It  is  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  or  of  the  dollar,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  public 
approval  such  as  the  founders  of  our  country  never 
dreamed  could  happen. 

Instead  of  slaughtering  those  five  million  pigs  they 
might  at  least  be  fed  to  the  hungry  and  thus  save  the 
millions  doled  out  as  charity ;  and  the  same  with  the 
wheat,  etc.  Remember  that  “wilful  waste  makes  woe¬ 
ful  want.”  On  that  basis  we  have  a  horrifying  bill 
to  settle,  and  all  that  the  dollar  may  make  a  profit! 
It  is  sordid  beyond  belief. 

N.  R.  A.  INSIGNIA  ON  CANNED  FOODS 
EXPLAINED 

August  24,  1933. 

HE  policy  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
insignia  on  packaged  products  of  the  food  industry 
was  set  out  in  a  press  statement  issued  on  August 
23rd.  Upon  its  release,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  transmitted  it  by  wire  to  the  secretaries  of  State 
canners’  associations  with  the  request  that  it  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  members.  The  announcement  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  stated: 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

'  PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year 

. 

.  .  _ 

- 

$3.00 

Canada 

. 

... 

- 

6.50 

Foreign  - 

. 

. 

- 

6.00 

Extra  Copies, 

when  on 

hand,  each 

- 

.10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


“In  the  joint  interest  of  the  food  industry  and 
the  consuming  public.  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  today  announced  that 
packers  of  manufactured  food  and  other  packaged 
products,  including  canned  goods,  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  label  individual  packages,  but  in  lieu 
thereof  must  stamp  or  brand  the  N.  R.  A.  insignia 
on  the  outside  container,  where  the  packer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  its  use. 

“In  addition,  every  packer  having  the  right  to 
use  the  insignia  should  file  with  each  wholesaler 
and  retailer  a  suitable  certificate  that  he  is  a 
member  of  N.  R.  A.,  which  certificate  will  be  open 
to  inspection  by  housewives  and  others  who  have 
signed  the  pledge  in  support  of  the  President’s 
Re-employment  Program  and  furnish  the  retailer 
with  shelf  insignia  to  be  displayed  with  their 
products.” 

In  its  message  to  the  State  association  secretaries, 
the  National  Canners  Association  suggested  that  the 
State  secretaries  furnish  the  National  Association  with 
the  names  of  canners  who  had  not  signed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Re-employment  Agreement,  entitling  them  to 
the  N.  R.  A.  insignia,  so  that,  if  these  canners  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  necessary  procedure,  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  might  furnish  them  with  information 
that  would  enable  them  to  take  the  proper  steps. 

RAYNOR  HU6BELL  BACK  ON  THE  JOB 

A  FTER  spending  several  months  in  the  Brady 
/A  Institute  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Mr. 
/  \  Raynor  Hubbell,  peppy  Sales  Manager  for 

Pomona  Products  Company,  packers  of  the  famous 
Pimientos,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  is  back  on  his  job  and  raring 
to  go. 

We  join  his  many  friends  in  rejoicing  at  his  com¬ 
plete  recovery  and  extending  best  wishes. 


August  28, 193!, 


is  on  all 
SPRAGUE- SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


If  it  $  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn  Table 
for  Tin  Plate 

THIS  machine  was  designed  for  use  in  between  a  coat¬ 
ing  machine  and  automatic  oven  so  when  feeding 
sheets  into  coater  the  long-way  they  are  automatically 
turned  to  a  cross-wise  position  for  entrance  to  the  oven. 

Can  alao  be  applied  to  a  great  many  other  duties  in  tin  decorat¬ 
ing  and  can  making  factories  for  turning  tin  sheets  from  one 
position  to  another  with  positive  assurance  before  the  next 
operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscillating  Side 
Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness  with  perfect  register. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Alao  manufacturmra  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Ehying  Ovens,  Mag¬ 
netic  Spot  Coating  Machines,  Magnetic  Tinplate  Cleaning  Machines, 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate, 
Transfer  Devices,  Offset  Proving  Pressess,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 
And  Recovering  of  Liho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  for  Full  Partioulara. 

Charles  Wasner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  August  19,  1933— Will  yield 
about  30  per  cent  or  approximately  IV2  tons  per  acre. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  August  22,  1933— Condi¬ 
tion  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Practically  no  August 
pack  this  year,  but  we  ordinarily  pack  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  entire  pack  in  August. 

WINCHESTER,  IND.,  August  23,  1933—300  acres ; 
normal  amount.  Many  fields  poor  stand,  but  showing 
remarkably  well  for  condition.  Expect  4V2  tons  per 
acre  if  frost  holds  off  until  October  10th. 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO.,  August  17,  1933— Condition 
only  30  per  cent. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  August  22,  1933 — Acreage 
about  65  per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late,  but  in  good  condition.  Prospetcs  for  a 
good  yield  through  September,  and  until  frost. 

SALEM,  N.  J.,  August  21,  1933 — Made  a  small  run 
last  week;  will  not  do  much  before  September  1st. 
Plants  were  hurt  badly,  and  at  this  writing  we  are 
having  a  Northeaster.  You  know  what  that  will  do 
for  the  tomatoes.  In  our  last  report  we  put  the  yield 
at  4  tons  to  the  acre.  We  will  not  raise  it  now,  but 
after  this  storm  it  will  be  less.  Late  settings  are  done 
for  now  and  the  main  crop  will  not  produce  more  than 
31/2  to  4  tons  per  acre  and  lots  of  patches  we  were  in 
last  week  will  not  produce  V2  ton,  as  the  vines  were  all 
dead.  These  are  main  crop  patches,  not  early.  The 
early  tomatoes  are  all  gone  now.  Will  put  the  pack  in 
Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties  at  60  per  cent  today. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933— Condition  50 
per  cent.  We  now  have  good  growing  weather  and 
hope  there  might  be  an  improvement  over  present 
prospects. 

F AIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933 — Just  starting 
to  pack,  and  while  conditions  are  a  little  better  than 
we  thought  would  prevail  three  weeks  ago,  are  confi¬ 
dent  the  tonnage  will  be  very  much  below  normal.  It 
is  our  opinion  we  will  not  receive  more  than  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  an  average  tonnage  per  acre.  Deliveries 
so  far  are  very  small  in  size  of  fruit.  This  we  presume 
is  accountable  from  the  dry  condition  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  rains  we  have  had  in  the  past  two 
weeks  have  not  done  the  good  we  had  hoped,  as  there 
was  not  enough  water  fell  in  this  section. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y,,  August  17,  1933 — Estimated  crop 
in  this  vicinity  65  per  cent. 

AMELIA,  OHIO,  August  18,  1933 — Condition  25 
per  cent.  Dry  weather. 


CELINA,  OHIO,  August  21,  1933 — Our  acreage  at 
Rockford  and  Ohio  City  about  same  as  last  season. 
Prospective  yield  about  normal  from  80  per  cent 
stand.  Will  operate  Rockford  plant  Wednesday  and 
Ohio  City  Saturday  of  present  week;  about  one  week 
later  than  usual. 

MENDON,  OHIO,  August  17,  1933 — Crop  is  very 
promising;  would  say  90  per  cent. 

ST.  MARY’S,  OHIO,  August  21,  1933 — Crop  looking 
good  now  but  will  need  a  late  frost  to  get  a  normal 
tonnage.  Must  have  good  weather  from  now  on  to 
late  October  to  have  a  normal  yield.  Believe  our  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  Ohio  is  much  better  than  rest  of 
State.  Would  say  that  Ohio  will  not  have  over  a  70 
per  cent  crop,  if  that.  Can  tell  better  in  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

DELTA,  PA.,  August  17,  1933 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  season.  Vines  look  good  and  crop  should 
be  up  to  or  above  the  average.  None  ready  to  can  at 
this  date. 

GOODES,  VA.,  August  21,  1933 — About  75  per  cent 
of  acreage  contracted  for  was  planted,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent  on  the  acreage 
planted.  Great  deal  of  complaint  of  vines  rotting. 
Began  canning  on  August  8th,  5  days  earlier  than  last 
year. 

CORN 

PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  August  19,  1933— Will  yield 
about  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  normal  seasons, 
or  about  i/>  ton  per  acre. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  August  22,  1933 — We  are 
packing  only  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Bantam. 
Crop  very  poor ;  50  per  cent  at  best. 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1933— Golden  Batnam: 
Usual  acreage.  Yield  possibly  50  to  60  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal.  Exceptional  dry  weather  very  injurious  to  all 
crops  in  this  section. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  21,  1933 — Condition 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Acreage  50  per  cent  of 
normal,  as  we  are  operating  only  one  plant  instead  of 
two.  Yield  will  apparently  be  90  per  cent  of  normal 
over  entire  acreage.  Think  this  is  average  of  other 
canners  in  the  State. 

MENDON,  OHIO,  August  17,  1933 — Early  sweet 
corn  very  poor.  Late  plantings  good. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  August  21,  1933 — We  esti¬ 
mate  our  crop  conditions  at  our  different  plants  as 
follows:  Wilmington  50  percent,  Blanchester  50  per 
cent.  Spring  Valley  70  per  cent.  South  Charleston  70 
per  cent. 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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. .  O)ivlsion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

l\ickers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  C.S.A. 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 
IMOW  IREADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Cost  Accounting  Under  NR  A 

An  Address  Delivered  to  the  National  Kraut  PacUers 
Association,  Detroit,  Michigan,  July  12,  1933 


The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  enacted  into  law 
when  signed  by  the  President,  June  16,  1933.  It  is  the  latest 
plan  for  combating  the  chaotic  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  three  years.  This  law  permits  each  industry 
to  put  ite  own  house  in  order  and  correct  existing  abuses  pro¬ 
vided  it  adheres  to  the  purposes  defined  by  Senator  Wagner, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  elimination  of  unfair  competitive  practices. 

2.  The  reduction  and  relief  of  unemployment. 

3.  The  improvement  of  standards  of  labor. 

4.  The  rehabilitation  of  industry. 

5.  The  conservation  of  national  resources. 

Out  of  all  the  maze  of  discussion,  guess  work,  imagination 
and  interpretation,  it  seems  clear  that  unemployment  must  be 
decreased.  To  obtain  this  objective,  wages  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  hours  of  labor  shortened  and  working  conditions  im¬ 
proved.  The  business  fraternity  can  do  this  provided  it  can 
secure  enough  for  its  finished  product  to  cover  cost  plus  a  fair 
profit  on  its  investment. 

PREPARATION  OF  CODE 

The  practical  working  out  of  the  plan  implies  that  each  indus¬ 
try  will  form  a  trade  association,  if  none  already  exists,  which 
will  be  truly  representative.  In  this  respect,  canners  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  their  strong  national  association  which,  I  believe 
is  representative  of  the  canned  food  business.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  have  good  state  and  regional  associations,  as  well  as 
groups  devoted  to  a  particular  commodity,  such  as  The  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association.  Each  association  is  urged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  President  or  his  duly  appointed  agent  a  “Code  of 
Fair  Competition”  for  the  industry  which  it  represents.  Several 
of  these  have  been  prepared  and  dozens  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation.  The  first  code  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  submitted  by  the  cotton  textile  industry.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  has  prepared  a  general  code  for  the 
canning  industry  with  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  that  the  com¬ 
ponent  groups  take  it  into  consideration  in  preparing  codes  for 
their  particular  commodity  so  that  the  broad  general  principles 
for  the  canned  food  industry  will  be  the  same. 

Practically  all  codes  contain  a  provision  that  products  must 
not  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  To  carry  out  this  provision  it  is 
imperative  that  canners  know  their  costs.  While  it  is  apparent 
that  the  administration  has  no  intention  of  being  over-exacting, 
it  is  equally  to  be  seen  that  loose  figures,  assumptions  without 
relationship  to  actualities  and  guess  work  will  not  be  acceptable. 
Proper  information  can  be  easily  secured  in  a  particular  case. 
However,  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  minds  of  a  large  group 
located  in  several  states,  producing  different  commodities  under 
varying  conditions  and  supplying  numerous  markets,  presents 
many  complex  problems. 

BETTER  MANAGERIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS 
NEEDED 

Colonel  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  a  noted  authority  on  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Ac¬ 
countants,  stated: 

“It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  firm  fixed  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Washington  authorities  to  control  business 
operations  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  profit  to  capital 
as  well  as  reasonable  wages  paid  to  labor.  There  must  be 
consequently,  a  better  managerial  control  of  business  opera¬ 
tion,  of  distribution  methods  and  processes,  which  will 


By  George  V.  Rountree 

of  George  V.  Rountree  &  Co.  Certified  Public 
Accounts,  Chicago. 

steady  the  competitive  processes  to  a  point  where  profit 
becomes  an  assured  result  of  a  sound  business  operation.” 

If  better  managerial  control  of  business  operation  is  to  be 
obtained,  accounts  must  be  kept  in  an  approved  manner.  By 
the  same  reasoning,  if  comparable  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
costs  must  have  a  considerable  degi’ee  of  uniformity.  Account¬ 
ants  have  pretty  generally  agi’eed  that  a  uniform  accounting 
system  is  not  feasible  for  an  industry,  but  accounting  methods 
may  be  uniform.  By  method  I  mean  a  general  plan  that  can 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  each  member  of 
the  industry.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  same  suit  of  clothes  will 
fit  every  man,  but  I  believe  a  suit  may  be  made  for  each  man, 
tailored  after  the  same  pattern.  This  subject  of  accounting 
becomes  so  important  under  the  new  law  that  it  may  be  desirable 
to  refresh  our  minds  on  the  process  of  securing  the  information. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rather  wide  spi’ead  idea  that  accounting 
is  complicated  and  has  been  diluted  with  much  red  tape.  If 
approached  in  an  understanding  manner,  this  is  decidedly  not 
true.  One  of  my  instructors  used  to  insist  that  accounting  is 
merely  horse  sense.  It  is  the  orderly  recording  of  business 
transactions  and  their  interpretation  to  management  for  use  in 
formulating  business  policies. 

As  kraut  is  a  seasonal  commodity  it  is  not  feasible  to  secure 
a  day  by  day  cost  of  packing  except  with  respect  to  cabbage 
and  labor,  supplemented  perhaps  by  ovei’head  estimates.  The 
amount  of  factory,  selling  and  administrative  overhead  expenses 
to  be  distributed  to  production  can  not  be  known  until  the  pack 
is  completed.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  the  costs 
are  determined  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  believe  quite  a 
few  of  the  kraut  packers  close  their  books  at  June  30  or  July 
31,  shortly  before  the  cutting  season.  This  is  in  line  with  ap¬ 
proved  practice  as  it  is  the  time  when  inventories  are  normally 
lowest. 

DETERMINATION  OF  KRAUT  COSTS 

The  first  step  in  figuring  costs  is  to  determine  the  cost  of 
kraut  in  tanks  or  vats  as  this  represents  a  rather  clean  cut 
operation  or  series  of  operations.  I  have  prepared  a  Cost  of 
Kraut  in  Tanks  Statement  showing  two  special  groups,  one 
entitled  “Cabbage  Cost”  and  the  other  “Cutting  and  Vatting.” 
The  cabbage  cost  represents  the  amount  paid  to  growers  for 
cabbage  delivered  to  the  factory,  based  on  green  tons.  It  is 
also  charged  with  fertilizer,  salary  of  the  fieldman,  securing 
contracts  and  supervising  acreage,  any  loss  on  purchase  of 
cabbage  seed  and  plants  and  their  sale  to  growers,  expense  in 
connection  with  buying  cabbage  on  the  open  market,  etc.  The 
cutting  and  vatting  cost  represents  the  direct  labor  of  cutting 
cabbage,  direct  labor  of  filling  tanks  and  indirect  labor  incident 
to  these  operations.  A  charge  is  also  made  for  building  and 
machinery  repairs  applicable  to  cutting  and  vatting.  Salt, 
supplies  and  depreciation  of  vats,  buildings  and  equipment  used 
for  cutting  and  vatting  purposes  are  entered  in  this  group.  The 
aggregate  of  cabbage  cost  and  cutting  and  vatting  is  expressed 
in  cut  tons.  When  the  inventory  of  kraut  in  vats  at  beginning 
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of  the  year  is  added  and  the  related  inventory  at  the  close  of 
the  year  deducted,  the  resulting  figure  represents  cost  of  raw 
kraut. 

The  cost  of  raw  kraut  is  brought  forward  to  a  columnar  sheet 
which  is  headed  “Cost  of  Finished  Product  Statement,”  and 
distributed  to  the  various  sizes  packed,  based  on  the  drained 
weight  of  can  contents.  It  has  been  found  convenient  by  some 
of  the  leading  kraut  packers  to  divide  the  costs  from  this  point 
into  the  following  sub  groups: 

Cost  of  Raw  Kraut 

Packing 

Labeling,  Boxing  and  Shipping 

Factory  Overhead  Expense 

Distribution  Expense 

Administrative  Expense 

Items  charged  to  packing  represent  direct  labor  which  may  be 
kept  separately  for  each  size  tin  in  the  pay  roll  record  and 
indirect  labor  pro  rated  to  all  sizes  on  the  basis  of  drained 
weight,  probably  excepting  bulk  kraut.  A  separate  can  account 
should  be  kept  in  the  general  ledger  for  each  size  of  cans  pur¬ 
chased  which  may  be  charged  directly.  Freight  on  cans  may 
be  included  in  the  can  account  or,  if  kept  separately,  allocated 
to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  weight.  Cooperage  includes  barrels  and 
casks,  all  of  which  are  charged  to  bulk  kraut.  Rental  of  clos¬ 
ing  machines,  building  and  machinery  repairs  and  canning  room 
supplies  are  charged  to  canned  kraut. 

Charges  to  the  labeling,  boxing  and  shipping  department  are 
represented  by  labeling  and  shipping  labor,  labels,  boxes,  repairs 
and  supplies  used.  The  factory  overhead  expense  consists  of 
depreciation,  other  than  that  charged  to  cutting  and  vatting, 
insurance,  property  taxes,  salaries  of  superintendent  and  engi¬ 
neer,  building  and  machinery  repairs,  power  plant  expense  and 
other  miscellaneous  items.  This  group  of  expense  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  or  contracted  almost  at  the  will  of  management.  They 
may  be  divided  into  “Fixed,”  such  as  depreciation,  taxes,  etc., 
which  do  not  vary  with  production,  and  “Variable,”  such  as 
coal,  supplies,  compensation  insurance  and  similar  items  that 
fluctuate  with  production.  Practically  all  factory  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  are  pro  rated  to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  drained  weight 
contents. 

Distribution  expenses  are  represented  by  brokerage  and  dis¬ 
count  on  sales  which  are  allocated  to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  value  of  sales.  This  group  also  includes  swells  and 
sales  allowances,  salesmen’s  salaries,  traveling  expense,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  selling  expenses,  which  may  be  allocated  to 
sizes  on  the  basis  of  cases  sold  or  some  other  fair  ratio.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  include  officers’  salaries,  office  salaries, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  office  supplies,  postage  and  similar 
expenses.  Inasmuch  as  the  canning  industry  borrows  money 
quite  heavily  during  the  packing  season,  the  majority  of  its 
members  seem  to  favor  including  interest  paid  as  a  cost.  In 
practically  all  other  industries  however,  interest  paid  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  extraneous  outlay  and  not  a  cost  as  borrowings  are 
required  only  because  of  the  failure  of  management  to  provide 
adequate  working  capital. 

The  costs  per  dozen  are  summarized  as  follows,  assuming  a 
1933  pack  of  50  per  cent  of  normal,  represented  by  140,000 
cases  of  No.  2V2  canned  kraut  and  67,667  gallons  of  bulk  kraut: 


Per  Dozen 

Per  Gallon 

Particulars 

N0.2V2 

Bulk 

Cost  of  Raw  Kraut . . 

.134 

.062 

Packing  . 

.307 

.061 

Labeling,  Boxing  and  Shipping.... 

.070 

Factory  Overhead  Expense . 

.105 

.024 

Distribution  Expense . 

.070 

.013 

Administrative  Expense . 

.067 

.015 

Total  . 

.753 

.175 

The  first  four  elements  represent  cost  of  production  and  the 
aggregate  of  them  is  the  basis  for  inventorying  kraut  on  hand 
at  close  of  the  year. 


CANKERS  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FAIR  PROFIT 
ON  INVESTMENT 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  administration  is  just  as  eager  that 
industry  shall  earn  a  fair  profit  on  investment  as  it  is  that 
unemployment  be  decreased.  Practically  no  other  assumption 
would  seem  plausible  as  industry  can  not  be  expected  to  increase 
wages  and  spread  employment,  utilizing  its  property  and  man¬ 
agement  for  that  purpose,  without  a  fair  return.  The  rate  of 
net  profit  to  be  finally  agreed  upon  between  the  administration 
and  each  industry  will  no  doubt  take  into  consideration  the 
normal  sales,  investment,  risk  involved,  skill  required,  turn  over 
and  other  factors.  In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  I  believe  it  most  urgent  that  the  hazards  in  connection  with 
obtaining  its  raw  products  be  adequately  presented.  All  can¬ 
ning  crops  are  subject  to  weather  conditions  and  no  satisfactory 
basis  for  real  crop  insurance  has  been  devised.  The  crops  must 
be  harvested  and  canned  usually  within  a  very  few  weeks,  other¬ 
wise  the  entire  year’s  efforts  are  in  vain.  Accordingly,  the  rate 
of  profit  on  investment  or  sales  allowable  for  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  should  be  much  greater  than  that  of  other  less  hazardous 
industries.  Assuming  the  administration  arrives  at  a  permis- 
sable  profit  on  investment  of  say  10  per  cent  for  industries  not 
subject  to  crop  or  similar  hazards,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  rate 
of  profit  on  investment  in  the  canning  industry  might  be  12 
per  cent.  If  favorable  consideration  can  be  secured  for  a  greater 
ratio  of  profit  to  cover  the  hazards  of  the  canning  business  than 
is  allowed  to  stable  organizations,  I  believe  the  industry  should 
submit  as  a  provision  in  its  code  that  each  member  will  use  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  profit  to  be  invested  in  a  reserve  to  cover 
future  crop  losses.  If  this  result  could  be  gained  every  canner 
would  have  reason  to  be  grateful. 

OPERATIONS  MAY  BE  CONTROLLED  BY  BUDGET 
As  previously  indicated,  a  dependable  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  can  not  be  prepared  in  this  industry  at  interim  periods, 
as  for  each  month,  but  information  of  a  more  valuable  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  submitted  monthly  provided  each  organization  adopts 
and  enforces  a  properly  designed  budget.  Briefly,  this  calls  for 
making  an  estimate  of  the  production  at  beginning  of  the  year 
or  other  operating  period.  Cost  budgets  may  be  set  up  in  the 
forms  previously  discussed.  Each  element  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  pack  will  be  entered  and  the  budgeted  cost  determined. 
Cost  elements,  such  as  depreciation,  which  are  not  to  be  paid 
out  in  cash  may  be  eliminated  in  a  parallel  column,  extending 
the  estimated  cash  outlay.  The  latter  will  be  carried  into  col¬ 
umns  representing  the  various  months  in  which  it  is  anticipated 
payments  will  be  made.  A  budget  will  also  be  prepared  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  sales  that  may  be  expected  each  month 
based  on  sales  of  the  preceding  year,  requirements  of  customers 
and  other  factors. 

A  cash  budget  summary  may  then  be  prepared  showing  the 
balance  in  bank  at  beginning  of  the  year  and  estimated  collec¬ 
tions  for  each  month.  When  the  summary  of  disbursements  for 
each  month  is  deducted,  the  resulting  figures  show  the  amounts 
and  months  in  which  funds  will  have  to  be  borrowed  and  the 
amounts  and  months  in  which  they  can  reasonably  be  paid, 
provided  a  normal  crop  is  procured  and  the  finished  product  is 
sold  at  the  prices  and  amounts  set  forth  in  the  sales  budget. 
The  accounting  department  should  prepare  a  comparison  of 
actual  and  budgeted  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  The  only  reason  for  keeping  accounts  is  to 
supply  information  to  management  useful  in  conducting  the 
business.  If  the  budget  comparisons  are  prepared  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  fashion  each  month,  the  management  can  tell  accurately 
whether  the  sales  department  is  performing  in  quantity  and 
unit  prices  as  anticipated  and  whether  or  not  the  cash  outlay 
is  within  the  range  of  the  estimates.  If  these  elements  are 
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known  month  by  month,  the  management  may  begin  to  feel  a 
sense  of  security  as  knowledge  is  gained  that  the  goal  estab¬ 
lished  at  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  approximated.  If  the 
actual  performance  falls  short  of  the  budget  the  monthly  com¬ 
parisons  will  reflect  the  situation,  thus  enabling  corrective 
measures  to  be  taken  where  possible. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  METHOD  RECOMMENDED 

It  is  my  opinion  that  each  section  of  the  canning  business 
will  have  to  adopt  a  uniform  accounting  method.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  each  canner  to  use  identical  accounting  records, 
as  the  character  of  these  will  depend  quite  a  great  deal  on  the 
desires  of  officers  in  each  case.  The  classification  of  accounts 
need  not  be  identical  as  some  will  want  much  more  detailed 
information  than  others.  I  believe  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  should  agree  upon  the  principal  elements  that  are  to 
be  included  in  costs  and  perhaps  the  groups  in  which  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  carry  them.  Many  questions  will  have  to  be  ironed  out, 
such  as  depreciation,  officers’  salaries  and  interest.  Some  plants 
will  be  almost  fully  depreciated  whereas  others  will  be  carried 
at  greater  figures.  In  closely  held  companies,  officers’  salaries 
may  be  almost  negligible,  the  officers  depending  largely  upon 
profits  for  their  compensation,  whereas  in  other  organizations 
the  officers’  salaries  may  be  much  greater.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  determine  a  fixed  amount  per  case  representing  depreciation, 
officers’  salaries  and  interest  paid,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
arriving  at  a  cost  below  which  sales  will  not  be  permitted. 

CONCLUSION 

The  new  act  may  be  subject  to  considerable  criticism  and 
it  even  may  be  found  unworkable.  The  plan  followed  for  the 
past  three  years  however,  has  not  worked,  therefore  it  would 
seem  worth  trying.  General  Johnson  who  is  held  responsible 
by  the  President  for  enforcing  the  measure  has  said,  “The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking  depends  on  public  opinion  and  public 
opinion  depends  on  justice  and  common  sense  in  administra¬ 
tion.”  If  the  members  of  this  industry  will  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  make  constructive  efforts  to  solve  some  of  their 
problems,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  now 
offered,  their  work  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  industry. 


NATIONAL  KRAUT  COMPANY 
COST  OF  KRAUT  IN  TANKS  STATEMENT 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1933 


Particulars  Detail  Total 

CABBAGE  COST 

Raw  Cabbage .  $22,500.00 

Fertilizer  .  200.00 

Fieldman’s  Salary .  1,500.00 

Cabbage  Seed  and  Plants .  205.00 

Buying  Expense .  125.00 

Inspection  .  300.00 

Automobile  Maintenance .  275.00 

Supplies  .  100.00 


Total  4,500  Green  Tons .  $25,205.00 

CUTTING  AND  VATTING 

Direct  Labor — Cut .  $2,650.00 

Direct  Labor — Tank .  1,050.00 

Indirect  Labor .  500.00 

Building  and  Machinery  Repairs .  400.00 

Salt .  1,000.00 

Supplies  .  250.00 

Depreciation  .  7,000.00 

-  $12,850.00 


Total  3,600  Cut . Tons  $38,055.00 

ADD 

Inventory  July  1, 1932, 

Kraut  in  Vats,  1,320  Cut  Tons  at  $13.22  $17,450.00 


4,920  .  $55,505.00 

DEDUCT 

Inventory  June  30, 1933, 

Kraut  in  Vats,  1,300  Cut  Tons  at  $10.57  $13,741.00 


COST  OF  RAW  KRAUT 

3,620  Cut  Tons .  $41,764.00 


NATIONAL  KRAUT  COMPANY 
COST  OF  FINISHED  PRODUCT  STATEMENT 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1933 


Drained  Weight . 

7^^  lbs.  Per  Gallon 

Particulars 

Detail 

Total 

No.  2V2  Canned  Kraut 
Amount  Per  Dozen 

Bulk  Kraut 
Amount  Per  Dozen 

COST  OF  RAW  KRAUT . 

41,764.00 

37,587.60 

.134 

4,176.40  .062 

PACKING 

Direct  Labor . 

4,326.00 

3,920.00 

.015 

406.00  .006 

Indirect  Labor . 

1,120.00 

1,120.00 

.004 

Cans  . 

76,289.88 

76,289.88 

.272 

Freight  on  Cans . 

1,525.00 

1,525.00 

.005 

Cooperage  . 

Rental  of  Closing  Machines . 

3,721.69 

464.00 

464.00 

.002 

3,721.69  .055 

Building  and  Machinery  Repairs . 

2,320.00 

2,320.00 

.008 

Canning  Room  Supplies . 

155.00 

155.00 

.001 

Total  . 

89,921.57 

85,793.88 

.307 

4,127.69  .061 

LABELING,  BOXING  AND  SHIPPING 

Direct  Labor . 

4,200.00 

4,200.00 

.015 

Labels  and  Label  Allowances . 

5,040.00 

5,040.00 

.018 

Boxes  . 

10,080.00 

10,080.00 

.036 

Building  and  Machinery  Repairs . 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Supplies . 

77.00 

231.00 

77.00) 
231.00  i 

.001 

Total  . 

19,628.00 

19,628.00 

.070 
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Particulars 

FACTORY  OVERHEAD  EXPENSE 


Depreciation  .... 

Insurance  . 

Property  Taxes. 
Salaries : 


Superintendent 
Engineer  . 


Building  and  Machinery  Repairs. 
Power  Plant  Expense: 

Coal  . 

Power  Purchased . 

Labor  . 

Repairs  . 

Supplies . 


Indirect  Labor — General . 

Compensation  Insurance . . 

Other  Factory  Expense: 

Automobile  and  Truck  Expense., 

Sewage  Expense . . 

Truck  Drivers’  Wages . 

Factory  Supplies . 


DISTRIBUTION  EXPENSE 


Brokerage  . . 

Discount  . 

Swells  and  Spoilage . 

Salesmen’s  Salaries . 

Traveling  Expense . 

Advertising  . 

Other  Selling  Expense: 

Credit  and  Collections . 

Warehousing  Consignments. 
Supplies  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 


Officers’  Salaries . 

Office  Salaries . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph.... 

Office  Supplies . 

Automobile  Maintenance . 

General  Traveling  Expense. 

Postage  . 

Legal  and  Audit  Fees . 

Officers’  Life  Insurance . 

Bad  Debts . 

General  Expense . 

Charitable  Donations . 

Association  Dues . 

Interest  Paid . 


TOTAL  COST. 
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Drained  Weight . (23  oz.)  714  lbs.  Per  Gallon 


No.  214  Canned  Kraut  Bulk  Kraut 


Detail 

Total 

Amount 

Per  Dozen 

Amount 

Per  Dozen 

14,000.00 

13,300.00 

.048 

700.00 

.010 

2,000.00 

1,850.00 

.006 

150.00 

.002 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,425.00 

.005 

75.00 

.001 

1,800.00 

3,800.00 

3,610.00 

.013 

190.00 

.003 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

125.00 

600.00 

535.00 

.003 

65.00 

.001 

50.00 

4,075.00 

3,871.25 

.014 

203.75 

.003 

1,000.00 

900.00 

1,200.00 

700.00 

500.00 

655.00 

470.00 

.002 

.002 

45.00 

30.00 

.001 

600.00 

3,700.00 

3,515.00 

.013 

185.00 

.003 

30,875.00 

29,231.25 

.105 

1,643.75 

.024 

7,816.66 

7,140.00 

.025 

676.66 

.010 

3,705.34 

3,570.00 

.012 

135.34 

.002 

1,367.67 

1,300.00 

.005 

67.67 

.001 

2,400.00 

2,400.00 

.009 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

.005 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

.011 

200.00 

50.00 

500.00 

750.00 

750.00 

.003 

20,539.67 

19,660.00 

.070 

879.67 

.013 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,600.00 

400.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

375.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 

100.00 

50.00 

600.00 

3,500.00 


19,775.00 

18,775.00 

.067 

1,000.00 

.015 

222,503.24 

210,675.73 

.753 

11,827.51 

.175 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  o/  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 

N  the  Food  Field  Reporter  for  August  14th,  page  24,  increase  in  the  sale  of  canned  tomato  juice  must  be 


[Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  is  quoted  briefly 
in  connection  with  his  address  before  the  Institute 
of  Cooperation  meeting  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  Path¬ 
finder,  August  19th,  gives  half  of  its  front  page  to 
amplifying  his  remarks,  commenting  on  them,  etc. 

Many  readers  of  Better  Profits  will  agree  with  the 
Secretary.  I  can  almost  hear  a  chorus  of  assent  to  the 
premise  that  group  advertising  of  canned  foods  will 
not  always  work  to  the  advantage  of  those  advertising. 
Of  course  it  will  not  always  work.  No  one  expects 
it  to! 

The  Pathfinder,  reporting  Secretary  Wallace  more 
fully  than  most  publications  do,  says,  “the  very  fact 
that  growers  of  these  specially  advertised  products 
have  been  able  to  get  more  for  their  crops  has  induced 
more  people  to  go  into  the  business  of  raising  them.” 
It  would  seem  then,  from  the  Secretary’s  statement 
that  some  farmers  at  least  have  been  benefitted  be¬ 
cause  of  advertising.  Surely  the  remedy  for  unwieldy 
surpluses  can  not  be  in  the  elimination  of  advertising. 

Let  us  look  further  and  quote  again  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Secretary.  “So  long  as  we  continue  to 
grow  wheat  and  meat  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
consumer,  and  as  long  as  we  prefer  fancy  packages 
to  plain  ones,  and  tolerate  advertising  and  sales  costs 
frequently  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
our  atempts  to  lower  distribution  costs  can  not  result 
in  much.” 

Notice  carefully  he  mentions  first  of  all  that  if  we 
continue  to  grow  our  products  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  consumer  we  can  not  expect  our  attempts  to  lower 
distribution  costs  to  amount  to  much.  He  concluded 
his  remarks  by  the  statement  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  now  was  to  limit  production  to  fit  the  demand, 
assuming  there  is  no  way  to  artificially  stimulate 
demand  to  any  great  extent  or  to  last  any  length  of 
time. 

Restriction  of  acreage,  curtailment  of  production 
are  both  ends  toward  which  the  industry  has  been 
working  and  the  rank  and  file  of  canners  far  and 
near  welcome  support  in  the  undertaking. 

When  the  honorable  Secretary  gets  into  the  realm 
of  advertising  practice,  however,  his  arguments  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  apt  as  in  the  matter  of  production. 
A  few  years  ago  the  merits  of  tomato  juice  as  an 
appetizer  were  little  known  outside  of  the  select  circle 
which  for  ages  had  been  buying  a  number  two  can 
of  tomatoes  the  morning  after  a  night  before,  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  fruit  and  drinking  the  juice.  No  one 
can  deny  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  substantial 


attributed  to  advertising  of  its  merits  as  a  health  pre¬ 
server  and  builder.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Kraut  Packers  Association  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  country  with  the  value  of  kraut  juice 
and  canned  kraut. 

The  value  of  advertising  in  lowering  prices  to  the 
consumer  has  been  too  well  proven  in  the  past  to  admit 
of  argument  here.  Probably  the  most  widely  quoted 
instance  of  business  empire  building  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company.  It 
seems  only  fit  that  this  great  food  concern  was  among 
the  first  to  announce  a  voluntary  advance  of  25  per 
cent  to  growers  over  contract  prices  for  tomatoes. 

Let’s  not  take  too  seriously  the  broad  general  state¬ 
ment  that  advertising  by  canners  must  go  by  the 
board.  Be  only  careful  that  your  advertising  efforts 
are  well  planned,  carefully  executed  and  undertaken 
only  after  due  consideration  of  your  objectives.  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  an  inferior  product,  distributed  outside 
of  its  logical  distribution  area,  certainly  would  be  ill 
advised  at  any  time,  particularly  so  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  have  been  packing 
asparagus  on  the  Eastern  Coast  or  the  Middlewest. 
It  is  certain  you  can  give  the  consumers  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  your  plant  a  splendid  article  of 
canned  food  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  which 
must  be  obtained  for  the  West  Coast  product  in  cans. 
What  can  be  more  logical  than  for  you  to  support 
your  distribution  with  a  reasonable  advertising 
campaign  ? 

If  our  Government  will  stick  closely  to  the  implied 
program  of  encouraging  consumption  of  foods  and 
materials  close  to  their  point  of  origin,  I  can  see  more 
need  than  ever  for  millions  and  millions  of  agate  lines 
of  advertising  presenting  the  flavor-merits  of  foods 
but  little  known  at  present.  In  the  East  we  will  have 
to  be  educated  all  over  to  the  flavor  of  home-grown 
peaches,  apples,  etc.  Michigan  will  come  into  its  own 
as  against  the  West  Coast  when  canned  fruits  and 
peaches  are  in  question,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of 
canned  fruits  and  foods  produced  over  a  wide  area. 

At  any  rate,  be  slow  in  concluding  advertising  for 
the  canner  will  be  taboo  during  the  new  deal. 

The  issue  of  the  Food  Field  Reporter  referred  to, 
August  14th,  lists  a  page  of  fine  print,  outlining  the 
sale  promotion  activities  of  food  manufacturers.  True, 
only  one  canner  is  listed  among  46  firms  mentioned 
but  that  is  simply  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  canners 
as  a  whole.  This  is  just  the  point  we  have  attempted 
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to  make  so  many  times  in  the  past.  The  canning  trade 
as  a  whole  has  never  been  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
business  building  by  means  of  creating  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  It  may  require  even  more  sloughs  of  despond 
to  be  passed  through  but  I  have  faith  that  eventually 
our  industry  will  awake  to  the  opportunity  for  sales- 
building  offered  by  means  of  advertising. 

And  another  thought  in  closing.  Do  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  Secretary’s  remark  concerning  fancy 
and  plain  packages.  I  have  no  idea  he  would  prefer 
we  continue  packing  our  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  in 
cans  labeled  plainly  and  carrying  no  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  product,  its  grade  and  something  of  how 
to  use  it  in  the  best  manner.  On  the  contrary,  no 
doubt  before  we  are  through  operating  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  we  will  see  constructive  measures  taken  to 
enforce  the  truthful  labeling  of  all  canned  foods. 
Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  Secretary  had  foods 
other  than  those  in  cans  in  mind  during  the  most  if 
not  all  of  his  speech.  Just  the  same,  because  of  the 
excuse  offered  those  luke  warm  toward  advertising 
by  canners,  I  have  devoted  this  article  to  comment  on 
the  situation  in  order  that  any  one  already  of  half  a 
mind  to  do  something  constructive  toward  creating 
consumer  demand  for  their  products  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  speech  in  question. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  so  many  times  in  our  pub¬ 
lication,  now  is  the  golden  opportunity  offered  those 
progressive  canners  who  will  pack  quality,  label  it 
fairly  and  intelligently  and  then  tell  the  world,  in 
nearby  parts,  just  why  the  product  should  be 
purchased. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 


process. 
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WHY  USE  TIN  AT  ALL? 


The  question  is  asked  in  “The  Future  of  Synthetic 
Resin  Lacquers  in  the  Canning  Industry,”  by  A.  J. 
Gait,  M.  Sc.,  F.  I.  C.,  of  British  Resin  Products, 
Ltd.,  in  Sheet  Metal  Industries,  London. 

The  development  of  the  food  canning  industry  from 
the  time,  30  years  ago,  when  tinned  food  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rarity  and  was  regarded  by  many  people 
with  suspicion,  to  the  present  day,  when  the  tin-opener 
has  become  a  highly  prized  culinary  instrument,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  a 
progressive  age.  The  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  products  canned  has  provided  the  canner 
with  many  problems,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
corrosion  of  the  cans  and  discoloration  of  the  con¬ 
tents  due  to  the  presence  of  metal  salts  in  solution. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  in  modern  food  laws  to  pro¬ 
hibit  many  chemical  preservatives  which  had  l^en 
used  in  the  early  days  has  still  further  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  canners  to  produce  a  product  which  will 
remain  palatable  during  the  period  which  must  elapse 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cannery  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer. 

The  necessity  for  preserving  the  fresh  flavor  and 
appearance  of  their  products  has  forced  canners  to 
seek  some  method  of  protecting  the  containers  from 
corrosion.  For  many  years  now  certain  special  types 
of  baking  varnish,  generally  termed  can  lacquers, 
have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose. 

SYNTHETIC  AND  NATURAL  RESIN  LAC¬ 
QUERS  COMPARED — The  large  increase  in  the  use 
of  synthetic  resins  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes 
and  lacquers  in  the  past  decade  has  revolutionized 
some  of  the  older  methods  of  protecting  metals  from 
corrosion.  Up  to  the  present  the  natural  resin  lacquers 
have  monopolised  the  field,  but  both  the  lacquer  manu¬ 
facturers  and  canners  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  natural  products  have  certain  inherent  defects 
which  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  synthetic  mate¬ 
rials.  From  the  lacquer  manufacturer’s  point  of  view 
the  natural  resins  suffer  from  lack  of  uniformity  with 
the  consequence  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great 
care  in  blending  different  batches  of  lacquer  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
finished  product.  Again,  natural  resin  lacquers  require 
to  be  matured  for  considerable  periods,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  installation  of  costly  storage  systems  and 
the  locking  up  of  considerable  capital  in  a  non-produc¬ 
tive  manners.  Synthetic  products,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  made  entirely  uniform  and  do  not  need  this 
long  period  of  storage.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  application  of  the  newer  synthetic  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  lacquering  of  food  cans,  and  w’hat  advan¬ 
tages  they  have  over  the  materials  at  present  used. 

TYPES  OF  RESIN  AVAILABLE— Of  the  many 
types  of  synthetic  resin  on  the  market  today  the  two 
most  widely  used  in  varnish  and  lacquer  manufacture 
are  the  phenol-formaldehyde  base  resins  and  the 
glyptal  resins. 

The  phenol-formaldehyde  base  resins  are  not  usually 
soluble  in  vegetable  oils,  but  they  may  be  specially 
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modified  by  combination  with  natural  resins  or  by 
certain  other  reagents  to  give  materials  suitable  for 
use  in  lacquer  manufacture.  Such  modifications  have 
been  marketed  now  for  some  years  and  are  widely 
used  in  the  varnish  industry. 

The  glyptal  resins  and  their  modifications  have  not, 
in  general,  the  durability  of  the  phenol-formaldehyde 
resins,  but  they  have  advantages  of  color,  odor,  ease 
of  application  and  solubility  in  a  wide  range  of  sol¬ 
vents  which  make  them  particularly  attractive  to  the 
lacquer  manufacturer.  It  is  probable  that,  owing  to 
their  chemical  inertness,  the  vinyl  resins  will  event¬ 
ually  come  into  this  field,  but  they  have  not  so  far  been 
used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  canning 
lacquers,  although  they  are  well  known  in  other 
branches  of  the  varnish  industry. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  LACQUERS— The  problem 
from  the  varnish  makers’  point  of  view,  is  to  produce 
a  lacquer  which  is  easy  to  apply,  dries  quickly  in  the 
stove  and  gives  a  film  which  is  odorless,  tasteless, 
highly  flexible  and  resistant  to  the  weak  acids  which 
occur  in  food  products.  Ownig  to  the  high  durability 
of  the  modified  phenol-formaldehyde  resins  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  a  lacquer  of  sufficient  chemical  resistance, 
but  it  is  found  that  lacquers  made  from  these  resins 
impart  a  faint,  but  definite,  taste  and  odor  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tin  unless  special  precautions  are  taken 
during  manufacture.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  resin  of 
a  special  type  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible 
reaction  between  the  resin  and  the  oil  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  lacquer. 

The  glyptal  resins  are  much  more  straightforward 
in  use  and,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  considerable 
amounts  of  oil  may  be  combined  with  them  to  give  a 
semi-solid  mass  which  merely  needs  to  be  dissolved  in 
suitable  volatile  solvents,  they  are  an  attractive  prop¬ 
osition  to  the  lacquer  maker. 

PROPERTIES  OF  SYNTHETIC  RESIN  LAC¬ 
QUERS — By  suitable  variation  in  the  grades  of  resin 
used  lacquers  may  be  obtained  for  all  kinds  of  food 
canning.  The  modified  phenol-formaldehyde  resins 
give  lacquers  which  are  particularly  suitable  for  use 
on  fruit  cans.  They  are  exceedingly  resistant  to  fruit 
acids  and  preserve  the  color  of  soft  fruits  satisfac¬ 
torily.  They  dry  very  rapidly  to  a  hard  flexible  film 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  lacquers  which  stove  out  at 
350  degrees  F.  in  15  minutes.  This  time  is  consider¬ 
ably  shorter  than  that  which  would  enable  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  baking  ovens  to  be  materially  increased. 
The  extreme  flexibility  of  the  film  obtained  practi¬ 
cally  eliminates  cracking  of  the  lacquer  during  the 
stamping  and  seaming  operations  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  spoiled  cans  after  filling. 

FILM  AS  A  CARRIER — In  vegetable  canning  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  there  is  little  danger  of  actual 
corrosion  of  the  tinplate,  but  the  small  amount  of 
sulphur  which  is  present  in  many  vegetables  causes 
staining  of  the  surface  of  the  tin  which,  while  it  is 
quite  harmless,  renders  the  tin  unattractive  when 
opened  and  raises  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser. 
The  lacquer  film  serves  mainly  as  a  carrier  for  some 
absorbent  for  sulphur,  usually  zinc  oxide.  The  pres¬ 


ence  of  the  zinc  oxide  necessitates  the  production  of  a 
lacquer  low  in  acidity  to  prevent  thickening  up.  This 
presents  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  modified  phenol- 
formaldehyde  resins.  It  is  probable  that  the  glyptal 
resins  will  find  their  chief  application  in  this  field. 

In  fish  canning  the  chemical  resistance  required  is 
not  so  high  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but 
the  lacquers  must  be  resistant  to  vegetable  oils  such 
as  olive  oil  and  to  the  oil  exuded  by  the  fish  itself.  In 
addition  the  tinplate  is  often  subjected  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  deep  drawing  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  tins; 
which  severely  tests  the  flexibility  and  adhesion  of 
the  lacquer.  Lacquers  made  from  modified  phenol- 
formaldehyde  resins  possess  these  properties  to  a  high 
degree  and  are  eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

For  general  external  lacquering  in  food  packing, 
where  appearance  rather  than  chemical  resistance  is 
the  important  factor,  synthetic  products  have  a  wide 
range  of  usefulness.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  may  be  made  to  dry  they  are  useful  in  speeding 
up  production.  Lacquers  designed  for  stoving  at 
specially  low  temperatures  may  be  obtained  dyed  in 
an  attractive  range  of  colors  or  rapid  air  drying  lac¬ 
quers  may  be  used  where  suitable.  For  this  work 
both  oil  and  cellulose  lacquers  are  used  according  to 
circumstances. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS  —  The  work  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  Morris  and  Bryan  on  the 
corrosion  of  tinplate  and  by  Hirst  and  Adam  on  the 
incidence  of  hydrogen  swells  in  fruit  tins  gives  rise 
to  some  interesting  speculations  on  the  future  of  can 
lacquers. 

Hirst  and  Adam  conclude  that  lacquering  of  fruit 
tins  definitely  increases  the  percentage  of  hydrogen 
swells  in  a  given  time,  although  double  lacquering  is 
better  than  single,  as  would  be  expected.  It  is  shown 
that  corrosion  takes  place  mainly  at  the  seams,  where 
the  lacquer  has  been  weakened  or  fractured  by  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  plate.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  an  intense 
local  action  at  these  weak  spots  in  the  lacquer ;  the  tin 
coating  is  rapidly  removed  and  hydrogen  is  evolved 
from  the  iron  underneath.  The  tin  first  bulges  at  the 
ends  and  eventually  perforates.  In  plain  cans  there 
is  a  widespread  removal  of  tin  all  over  the  surface, 
with  the  result  that  it  takes  longer  to  expose  the  iron, 
which  alone  can  give  rise  to  hydrogen  evolution.  In 
lacquered  tins  the  lacquer  itself  is  not  attacked  by  the 
fruit  acids  and  assuming  that  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
a  coating  entirely  free  from  cracks,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  hydrogen  swells  to  zero.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  application  of  synthetic  materials 
offers  great  possibilities,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  will  eventually  monopolise  the  field. 

Morris  and  Bryan  conclude  that  the  corrosion  of 
tinplate  is  largely  electrochemical  owing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  local  couples  by  the  tin  and  iron.  This  leads 
one  to  ask,  “Why  bother  to  tin  the  plate  at  all  ?”  Since 
the  plate  must  be  lacquered,  in  most  cases  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  economical  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  lacquering  and  to  eliminate  the  tin  altogether. 
With  the  evolution  of  still  better  lacquers  which  must 
surely  come  from  synthetic  products  the  universal  use 
of  untinned  plate  becomes  a  definite  probability. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


L 


For  Sole  —  Machinery  position  wanted— a  factory  installer  and  operator  wants 

• - position  where  mechanical  ability  is  appreciated.  Small  town 

or  city.  25  years  experience.  References. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers,  Address  Box  B-1933  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— We  are  discontinuing  one  of  our  corn  lines 
and  have  for  sale  the  following  equipment: 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter 
1  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 
Sprague-Sells  Duplex  Batch  Mixer  and  Pre-Heater, 
100  gal.  capacity  each  tank 
1  Robins  Trahern  Rotary  Pump. 

W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Boston  &  Streeper  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 3  -  24  spout  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum  Fillers 
as  good  as  new.  1  Automatic  Economic  Labeler  as 
good  as  new. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


FOR  SALE — Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED-Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can- 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1545-1546 


NOW  only 

$5.00 

f 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Storm  Damage  Has  Put  Packs  of  Tomatoes  and  Corn  in 
Uncertain  Column — All  Prices  Withdrawn  on  This  Market. 

NO  MARKET  PRICES — On  Thursday,  Aug.  24th, 
Baltimore  operators  withdrew  all  prices  on 
canned  foods,  to  await  the  result  of  the  storms 
which  have  thrashed  this  whole  section  all  week.  Just 
a  further  addition  to  the  already  complicated  market. 
Aside  from  small  trading  in  spot  canned  foods  there 
was  no  market,  and  now  that  this  disaster  has  occurred 
no  one  wants  to  risk  putting  a  price  on  the  goods. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  high  winds  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
would  cause  millions  of  dollars  in  loss  to  tomato  can- 
ners.  This  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  vines 
would  be  full  grown  at  that  time,  well  set  with  the 
normal  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  late  blossoms  just  coming 
on.  The  rain  was  figured  to  knock  off  the  late  blos¬ 
soms  and  to  so  wet  the  soil  as  to  loosen  the  roots,  then 
high  winds  would  turn  over  and  root  out  the  plants, 
sending  them  rolling  across  the  fields;  and  if  this  did 
not  happen  the  fruit  would  lie  in  water  and  rot,  or 
because  of  wet  fields  picking  would  be  impossible,  and 
the  fruit  would  rot  and  be  a  loss.  That  was  the  early 
set  up  of  this  market  prognostication  and  it  has  the 
backing  of  sound  reasoning  and  sense.  More  than  that, 
experience  has  proved  it  true  on  many  occasions. 

If  it  were  ever  true  it  must  be  doubly  true  this  time, 
for  we  have  not  alone  had  heavy  rains,  we  have  had 
deluges — 4  inches  one  day  followed  by  8  inches  the 
next ;  and  instead  of  high  winds  we  have  had  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  cyclones,  and  not  for  a  few  moments  or  even 
hours,  but  covering  practically  three  whole  days  and 
nights.  And  that  condition  has  covered  the  whole  Tri- 
States  and  down  into  Virginia  and  well  up  into  the 
mountain  regions.  Beginning  Monday  a  Northeaster 
struck  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  region,  continued  un¬ 
abated  until  Tuesday  noon,  when  it  eased  up  a  bit  only 
to  be  resumed  on  a  harder  scale  that  night,  with 
Wednesday  by  daylight  seeing  a  veritable  deluge  of 
rain  driven  before  a  wind  that  reached  55  to  80  miles 
per  hour.  You  have  read  of  the  damage  done  in  all 
this  region,  and  wires  are  coming  to  us  asking  for  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  It  cannot  be  reckoned  at  the 
time  this  is  written  or  before  we  go  to  press,  for  wires 
are  down,  the  roads  blocked  by  fallen  trees,  washed  out 
bridges  and  wreckage  everywhere.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  has  been  the  most  severe  storm  which  ever  stuck 


this  region,  and  owing  to  its  three-day  duration  has 
caused  havoc  in  every  part  of  the  region,  not  merely 
in  spots.  Tomato  canners  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  should  know  that  most  of  the  soil  on  which 
that  crop  is  grown  in  this  Tri-State  region  is  very 
sandy,  and  therefore  light,  and  the  winds  tear  up  the 
plants  easily.  They  were  beginning  canning,  so  the 
crop  was  just  coming  on.  You  can  see  what  that  means. 

Corn  was  also  badly  hurt.  The  strong  N.  E.  winds, 
with  the  weakened  root-hold  on  the  wet  earth,  laid  the 
corn  low,  then  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  night  the 
storm  veered  to  the  southeast  and  that  platted  the 
corn  stalks  into  a  tangle,  so  that  Thursday  morning, 
as  the  storm  was  clearing  away,  corn  fields  looked  a 
hopeless  mass.  They  had  also  begun  work  on  corn 
and  all  of  this  will  delay  as  well  as  hurt  the  crop, 
hurting  the  quality  and  cutting  down  the  yields.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  corn  canners  lost  a  whole 
week  in  operations,  for  the  fields  were  too  wet  to  get 
into. 

The  office  of  The  Canning  Trade  is  on  Frederick 
Street,  less  than  one  block  from  the  harbor.  The 
ground  is  low  and  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning  found  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  of  water  on 
the  first  floor  of  every  building  in  this  section,  ruining 
stocks  of  all  kinds  and  causing  immense  damage.  The 
high  winds  together  with  the  deluge,  ran  the  water 
over  the  harbor  as  it  never  did  before,  if  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  old  residents.  Debris  of  all  kinds,  including 
great  spars,  the  contents  of  lumber  yards  and  box 
factories  littered  Pratt  Street  and  adjacent  streets 
from  curb  to  curb  and  piled  up  in  drifts.  We  have 
before  referred  to  the  tearing  down  opposite  us  of  two 
Government  buildings  to  erect  a  new  one.  They  had 
begun  laying  the  first  concrete  foundation,  but  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  the  hole,  covering',  more  than  a  half 
block  square,  was  filled  with  water,  to  the  depth  of 
30  feet  in  places.  We  cite  this  merely  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  time  it  will  take  to  undo  the  damage, 
straighten  out  the  roads,  and  to  permit  the  soil  to 
absorb  practically  a  flood  of  water  which  came  down 
in  the  storm.  Next  week  we  may  have  something 
definite  as  to  the  actual  damage. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  will  cut  the  Tri-State 
tomato  pack  50  per  cent!  That  is  the  early  version, 
and  yet  it  is  possible,  especially  if  the  remainder  of 
the  season  is  not  ideal,  and  if  that  season  is  not  pro¬ 
longed  late  into  the  fall.  After  all  what  does  the  per¬ 
centage  of  damage  mean  in  the  face  of  the  depleted 
canned  tomato  market?  If  the  crop  had  come  through 
100  per  cent  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  supply 
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the  demand  until  next  packing  time.  The  Ozarks  and 
the  rest  of  the  tomato  canning  world  face  small  packs, 
that  is  not  up  to  normal;  there  has  been  no  carryover 
for  a  month.  Whether  the  Tri-State  pack  is  cut  50 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  is  of  no  great  importance, 
since  canned  tomatoes  are  foredoomed  to  rule  at  high 
prices.  It  is  going  to  make  it  harder  on  the  canner  who 
falls  short  of  his  future  requirements,  but  in  this  visi¬ 
tation  of  Nature  there  was  certainly  something  over 
which  no  canner  had  control.  So  there  will  be  pro¬ 
rating  of  deliveries  beyond  a  doubt.  The  whole  thing 
is  most  unfortunate  since  it  will  tend  to  make  canned 
tomato  prices  too  high,  hurting  consumption. 

JC  Jft 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Taking  Spots  In  Quantities  When  Obtainable — Lack  Of  Defi¬ 
nite  Prices  Hinders  Trading — Strikes  Making  Trouble — ^Tomato 
Canners  Announce  Surcharge  On  Futures — Corn  Contracts 
To  Be  Adjusted. 

New  York,  August  24,  1933. 

ARKET — Spot  dealings  furnished  what  little 
action  was  shown  in  the  local  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  week  as  stocks  of  the  more 
popular  items  held  by  first  hands  gradually  reach  the 
vanishing  point.  Distributors  are  taking  stocks  in 
good  quantities,  where  obtainable,  in  the  wanted  items, 
and  the  spot  price  list  is  strong  with  the  ultimate  price 
in  the  majority  of  instances  dependent  upon  the  can- 
ner’s  price  idea. 

CODES — With  the  peach  code  settled,  that  much  un¬ 
certainty  has  been  removed  from  the  market  picture, 
although  there  is  still  sufficient  lack  of  definite  indica¬ 
tions  over  packing  co.sts  of  other  major  packs  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  normal  trading  in  futures. 

Inasmuch  as  many  buyers  contracted  for  future  de¬ 
liveries  of  peaches  at  prices  under  the  minimum  level 
set  in  the  code,  there  will  necessarily  be  much  arbitra¬ 
tion  before  the  situation  is  cleared  up  satisfactorily. 

FUTURES — Canners  are  not  over-eager  to  release 
price  lists  until  the  packing  costs  are  definitely  known 
and  are  also  not  pushing  sales  of  their  products  through 
unofficial  price  lists,  trade  factors  point  out.  Certainty 
of  the  packers  that  prices  will  go  higher  and  that  they 
anticipate  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  stocks 
providing  they  keep  their  price  ideas  within  a  reason¬ 
able  limit  is  held  responsible. 

TRADING — The  final  settlement  of  the  many  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  code  situation  and  the  determination 
by  the  packers  of  final  canning  costs  will  leave  the  way 
open  for  more  normal  activity  in  the  market.  For 
weeks,  the  market  has  labored  under  the  handicap  of 
uncertainty  over  just  what  increases  in  packing  costs 
would  result  from  the  Administration’s  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  resulting  in  an  almost  standstill  in  market  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  of  spot  movements. 

LABOR — First  the  salmon  packers  and  now  the 
peach  packers  have  been  handicapped  by  labor  troubles. 


The  striking  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  won  their 
demands  from  the  fish  packers  and  it  now  seems  as 
though  the  striking  pickers  in  California’s  fruit  orch¬ 
ards  will  win  their  fight. 

The  strike  has  affected  only  the  peach  orchards  as 
yet  but  it  is  feared  that  if  it  is  continued  it  will  spread 
to  other  branches  of  the  fruit  packing  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  growers  are  taking  steps  to  negotiate  with  the 
dissatisfied  workers  and  coast  factors  report  that  an 
early  settlement  of  the  difficulties  is  likely.  Fear  of 
Federal  interference  in  the  matter  should  the  strike 
continue  is  a  potent  factor  in  moving  towards  an  early 
settlement  of  the  situation,  it  is  pointed  out. 

PEACHES — While  the  majority  of  contracts  for  fu¬ 
ture  peaches  contained  clauses  providing  for  increasing 
the  price  to  take  care  of  any  necessary  advance  to  take 
care  of  increased  costs  resulting  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  recovery  program,  all  buyers  who  purchased 
peaches  at  prices  far  below  the  minimum  set  in  the  new 
code  face  the  possibility  of  paying  the  minimum  price, 
regardless  of  the  agreed-upon  price. 

Independent  canners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  indicated 
a  willingness  to  compromise  the  matter,  prices  to  be 
advanced  slightly  to  take  care  of  the  increased  packing 
costs  but  still  to  be  under  the  minimum  provided  in 
the  code.  On  last  Monday,  however,  the  Peach  Con¬ 
trol  Committee  announced  that  all  independents  were 
to  report  full  details  of  all  shipments  made  on  or  after 
that  day  to  the  committee. 

Unofficially  it  is  reported  that  buyers  unwilling  to 
pay  the  minimum  price  set  under  the  code,  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  Washington  and  some  sort  of  Federal  action 
taken  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  While  such  steps  are  only  rumors  as  yet,  it 
seems  definitely  indicated  that  the  Committee  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  the  movement  of  peaches  at  price 
levels  under  the  minimum  established  in  the  code. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation’s  formal  opening 
on  peaches  put  Del  Monte  21/2^  at  $1.40  and  subsidiary 
brands  21/2S  at  $1.30,  both  prices,  coast.  Other  major 
factors  are  expected  to  open  in  line  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion  with  the  independent  posting  at  the  usual  differ¬ 
ential. 

SURCHARGE — Local  jobbers  and  buyers  were  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners’  Association 
that  all  future  contracts  for  tomatoes  signed  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  these  two  states  were  subject  to  a  surcharge 
due  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  association  were 
operating  under  a  temporary  code  which  increased  crop 
and  labor  costs  materially  and  the  canners  had  no 
alternative  but  to  pass  the  increased  costs  on  to  the 
buyers. 

The  surcharge  is  6I/2  cents  a  dozen  on  standard  Is, 
12^2  cents  on  standard  2s,  I7I/2  cents  on  standard 
21/281  and  60  cents  on  standard  10s. 

TOMATOES — Further  advances  in  future  prices 
seem  indicated  under  the  A.  A.  A.  move  for  higher  crop 
prices  to  the  growers  and  adjustments  of  contracts 
already  signed  providing  for  deliveries  of  stocks  at 
prices  that,  under  the  new  conditions,  will  afford  little 
if  any  profit  to  the  canner. 

Spot  prices  eased  slightly  as  new  pack  tomatoes 
moved  into  cans  in  the  packing  plants.  Demand  for 
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spot  goods,  however,  is  holding  well  and  is  benefitted 
from  the  likelihood  of  surcharges  being  added  to  the 
new  pack  of  tomatoes  in  order  to  take  up  the  extra 
costs  to  canners  due  to  raising  the  price  paid  to  grow¬ 
ers  by  the  25  per  cent  wanted  by  the  Administration. 

CORN — The  trade  is  closely  watching  the  efforts  of 
the  Administration  to  increase  the  price  of  sweet  corn 
to  growers  by  25  per  cent  with  the  cooperation  of  can¬ 
ners  and  distributors.  Full  cooperation  of  all  affected 
factors  has  been  pledged  the  Government. 

Present  plans  are  for  the  adjustment  of  prices  after 
a  more  thorough  survey  of  canning  costs  in  the  various 
sections  where  the  plan  would  be  effective,  with  a  sur¬ 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  futures’  contracts  to  take  up 
the  added  expenses  caused  to  the  canners. 

APPOINTMENT  —  Dispatches  from  Washington 
Tuesday  announced  the  appointment  of  Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney  of  San  Francisco  as  managing  director  of  the 
control  committee  in  charge  of  administering  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  cling  peach  marketing  agreement  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

Mr.  McKinney  is  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  and  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  drawing  up  the  recently  enacted  peach 
agreement. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'’ 

Volume  of  Business  Expected  to  be  Heavier  and  at  Higher 
Price — Advance  in  Tomato  Prices  Not  Accepted  in  Chicago — 
Corn  Futures  Will  be  Named  After  September  1 — 
Cherry  Prices  Strong. 

Chicago,  August  24,  1933. 

General  market — committee  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  all  that  go  along  with  such 
“affairs”  have  had  the  tendency  the  past  week 
of  interfering  with  the  general  trend  of  buying  and 
selling.  Our  local  brokers  have  had  various  meetings 
all  in  regard  to  the  master  code  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  Association,  and  in  addition,  our 
jobbers  and  bakers  supply  houses  have  also  held 
various  meetings,  conferences,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
culmination  of  their  respective  codes.  All  in  all,  it 
has  been  rather  an  unsatisfactory  period  for  both  the 
buyer  and  the  seller. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— When  the  buyer’s  time 
is  not  taken  up  with  committee  meetings,  then  he  is 
engrossed  in  problems  of  his  future  canned  food  con¬ 
tracts,  the  adjustment  of  same  with  the  canners,  and 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  some  of  our 
houses  have  a  good  many  such  contracts,  the  handling 
of  each  individually  is  some  task. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FALL — Some  of  the  wisest 
merchants  in  our  market,  maintain  that  the  last 
few  months  of  this  year  will  see  a  much  heavier  and 
larger  volume  of  business.  They  maintain  that  canned 


foods  generally  have  lagged  behind  advances  in  other 
lines  and  other  articles  and  items  of  merchandise; 
that  the  general  public  is  being  sold  on  the  idea  that 
buy  now  before  further  advances  occur  and  that 
together  with  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  re-employment  program — only  better  business, 
better  volume  and  better  profits  lie  immediately  ahead. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  pessimists — they  are  always 
with  us — but  in  the  main,  our  trade  are  confident  that 
better  times  lie  ahead. 

PEACHES — Buyers  here  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Some  California  canners  have  advised  the  trade  that 
if  they  will  pay  5c  a  dozen  above  the  contract  prices 
booked  prior  to  a  month  or  more  ago,  they  will  deliver 
the  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  and  from  apparently 
more  substantial  Coast  firms,  comes  the  statement  that 
if  the  buyer  does  not  revise  his  contract  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  as  stated  in  the  code,  he,  the  buyer,  will 
fail  to  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  President’s 
recovery  program.  Meanwhile,  the  buying  of  peaches 
seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  The  market  was  featured 
by  the  opening  quotations  of  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby. 

TOMATOES — The  action  of  State  associations  like 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  in  passing  resolutions  relative  to 
a  blanket  advance  over  future  tomato  contracts,  does 
not  meet  with  ready  acceptance  in  Chicago.  It  is 
argued  by  some  that  one  canner  packs  more  efficiently 
than  the  other  and,  therefore,  if  a  buyer  has  a  contract 
with  an  efficient  canner  whose  costs  are  lower  than 
another’s,  he  should  not  be  penalized.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  tomato  canners,  it  was  figured 
that  an  advance  in  today’s  costs  over  that  which  would 
not  have  ruled  if  the  re-employment,  program  was  not 
in  effect,  was:  Labor  6c  per  dozen  on  No.  2  tins,  raw 
products  31/oc  per  dozen  on  No.  2  tins.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  any  further  advances  such  as 
boxes,  coal,  compensation  insurance  and  numerous 
other  items. 

As  far  as  actual  trading  is  concerned,  the  volume 
is  limited  as  sellers  of  Indiana  tomatoes  are  few  and 
far  between.  Some  business,  however,  was  booked  this 
week,  basis  of :  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2V2  tin  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  at  971/jc,  cannery. 

CORN — It  has  been  stated  from  authorative  sources 
that  the  corn  canners  of  the  Middlewest,  at  least  the 
more  prominent  ones,  will  not  name  future  prices 
until  about  September  1st.  Meanwhile,  the  pack 
started  in  Illinois,  practically  all  the  corn  canners  in 
this  great  corn  packing  State  are  in  operation.  Here 
and  there,  one  of  the  medium  sized  corn  canners  will 
quote  on  1933  packing:  No  2  tin  standard  Evergreen 
at  70c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Narrow 
Grain  at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  corn  at  80c,  cannery. 

PEAS — The  Emergency  Relief  business  has  tied  up 
practically  all  lots  available  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  cannery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
today  at  those  figures.  Actual  business  in  Chicago  has 
been  limited  (with  the  exception  of  the  Relief)  but 
Wisconsin  canners  report  a  broad  and  continued  de- 
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mand  with  liberal  sales  from  practically  all  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS — The  Ozarks  seem  to  be  a 
factor  in  this  item.  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  available  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  point,  with  extra 
standard  821/0^.  Samples  of  several  Arkansas  packs 
have  been  shown  by  Chicago  brokers  and  in  the  main, 
present  most  acceptable  quality. 

PUMPKIN — The  increased  costs  have  naturally  hit 
the  pumpkin  canner.  He  too,  has  advanced  his  future 
quotations.  The  market  today  is:  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  Indiana  pumpkin  GTi/oC,  cannery;  No.  2 Vo 
tin  extra  standard  Indiana  pumpkin  77V2C,  cannery; 
No.  3  tin  extra  standard  Indiana  pumpkin  82V2C,  can¬ 
nery;  6  10  extra  standard  Indiana  pumpkin  $2.75, 
cannery. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  prominent  Florida  canner  was 
in  Chicago  last  week.  When  interviewed  he  said  that 
he  wasn’t  up  here  to  sell  grapefruit  because  he  had 
but  mighty  little.  He  was  up  to  take  in  the  Century 
of  Progress.  From  this  canner  we  learned: 

1.  Stocks  in  Florida  are  down  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing. 

2.  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  hearts  where  found  in 
Florida  easily  command  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

3.  No.  2  tin  broken  sections.  No.  5  grapefruit 
hearts,  and  all  other  sizes  are  cleaned  up. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — Apparently  there  is  real 
strength  underlying  this  market.  A  prominent  Michi¬ 
gan  factor  pointed  out  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
carryover  of  1932  cherries.  In  addition  thereto,  the 
total  pack  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  New 
York  State  this  year  was  65  million  pounds  as  against 
130  million  last  year.  Cold  pack  cherries  are  already 
out  of  first  hands — sold  up.  Canners  just  simply 
haven’t  anJ^  Of  No.  10  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries, 
75  per  cent  of  the  pack  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio  has  been  sold;  of  No.  2  tin  cherries  in  these 
three  States,  60  per  cent  have  been  sold.  The  market 
is  very  firm  at  $5.50  for  No.  10  cherries.  On  No.  2 
cherries  in  juice,  the  price  is  unchanged  from  previous 
quotations,  i.  e.,  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery  points. 
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By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Bayou  La  Batre  Shrimp  Pack  in  High  Gear — Shrimp  Pickers 
Strike  at  Biloxi,  Miss. — Oyster  Prices  Will  be  Higher. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  24,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
along  in  high  gear,  as  far  as  the  equipment  in 
operation  can  be  run,  which  is  two  factories. 

The  canneries  are  running  full  time  and  prosperity 
shines  in  the  Bayou  La  Batre  community.  This  com¬ 
munity  of  about  2,500  people  depends  entirely  on  the 
sea  food  industry  for  its  livelihood  and  the  shrimp 
canning  is  its  biggest  source  of  revenue,  therefore 
when  the  shrimp  canneries  are  running  full  time, 
business  is  booming  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. 


There  are  six  sea  food  factories  in  Bayou  La  Batre 
and  while  there  are  only  two  in  operation  at  present, 
yet  there  are  two  other  scheduled  to  start  up  on  or 
about  September  1st. 

So  far,  the  two  factories  that  are  being  operated 
by  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  have 
been  able  to  handle  the  catches  of  all  the  shrimp  boats 
now  in  commission,  except  a  few  times  when  there 
has  been  an  extra  heavy  strike  of  shrimp  and  some  of 
the  independent  boats  have  had  to  go  to  the  Mississippi 
factories  in  order  not  to  crowd  the  two  factories  here 
too  much. 

When  the  two  other  factories  start  up,  they  will 
have  to  put  more  boats  in  commission  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  supply. 

Shrimp  have  been  small  and  medium  in  size  thus 
far  this  season  and  no  large  shrimp  have  been  avail¬ 
able.  The  few  barrels  of  large  shrimp  that  have  been 
caught  have  mostly  gone  to  the  raw  dealers,  who  are 
able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  the  canneries. 

The  factories  have  a  minimum  size  shrimp  of  35 
to  the  pound,  which  they  take  and  the  fishermen  are 
instructed  not  to  catch  any  smaller  shrimp,  therefore 
when  the  fishermen  run  into  a  school  of  small  shrimp, 
they  pick  up  their  nets  or  trawls  and  try  some  other 
place  in  search  of  larger  shrimp. 

This  is  a  very  good  rule  for  the  factories  to  live  up 
to,  because  there  is  entirely  too  much  waste  in  hand¬ 
ling  smaller  shrimp  than  35  to  the  pound,  because  the 
pickers  can  not  peel  them  if  too  small,  which  means 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  small  shrimp  are  thrown 
away  with  the  heads  and  hulls,  besides  if  all  the 
baby  shrimp  are  caught  up,  it  would  in  time  deplete 
the  supply  of  shrimp.  It  would  be  like  the  case  of 
killing  all  the  biddies  and  then  there  would  be  no 
grown  hens  to  lay  eggs. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  large,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 

It  looks  like  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  shrimp 
is  inevitable,  because  the  price  of  raw  material  was 
advanced  to  the  fishermen  this  season  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  hike  in  wages  to  the  pickers  and  labor  will 
have  to  be  made  when  the  code  is  adopted. 

ANOTHER  STRIKE  IN  BILOXI— Just  when  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  moving  along  nicely  in  the  shrimp 
canning  game  in  Biloxi,  the  shrimp  pickers  became 
dissatisfied  at  the  scale  of  pay  that  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  for  peeling  shrimp  and  demanded  an  increase  in 
pay,  which  not  being  forthcoming,  the  pickers  of  the 
factories,  numbering  about  one  thousand  women 
walked  out  on  the  morning  of  August  21,  leaving  the 
packers  with  about  two  thousand  barrels  of  fresh 
shrimp  on  their  hands  that  had  to  be  picked  and 
canned.  Some  of  the  women  returned  to  work  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  packers  acceded  to  some  of  their 
terms,  but  in  the  evening  when  they  found  out  that 
the  scale  of  pay  would  not  be  raised,  trouble  loomed 
up  again  and  the  women  refused  to  go  back  to  work 
on  the  morning  of  August  22,  unless  the  factories 
agreed  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  10c  for  12  pounds, 
instead  of  10c  for  14  pounds  which  they  had  been  paid 
before. 
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The  canners  being  threatened  with  a  loss  of  $12,000 
in  the  price  of  the  shrimp  alone,  they  agreed  to  pay 
the  packers  10c  for  picking  12  pounds  of  shrimp  meat 
for  the  lot  of  shrimp  that  they  had  on  hand  and  after 
these  two  thousand  barrels  were  canned,  they  would 
negotiate  further  for  an  adjustment  of  a  scale,  so  the 
pickers  returned  to  work  at  noon  on  August  22  and 
for  the  time  being  the  strike  is  called  off.  The  factories 
are  paying  the  fishermen  $6  per  barrel  for  shrimp, 
and  they  can  not  be  kept  fresh  longer  than  two  or 
three  days  in  hot  weather,  hence  the  canners  had  to 
do  something  and  do  it  quick  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  barrels  of  shrimp. 

It  is  expected  that  the  dispute  between  the  Biloxi 
pickers  and  factorymen  will  be  settled  Saturday, 
August  26,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  canners 
will  adopt  the  N.  R.  A.  code  for  the  sea  food  packing 
industry. 

OYSTERS — There  seems  to  be  a  variety  in  price  of 
cove  oysters  and  why  this  is  the  case,  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  nevertheless,  I  know  of  no  85c  per  dozen 
oysters  around  here.  In  fact,  I  know  that  a  reputable 
packer  of  this  section  was  offered  95c  per  dozen  for 
his  stock  of  5  ounce  oysters  this  week,  which  he  flatly 
refused  and  is  holding  them  at  $1. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  could  not  refer  a 
buyer  to  any  90c  per  dozen  oysters  in  any  reasonable 
quantity  around  here,  much  less  85c  ones,  so  it  looks 
like  buyers  will  have  to  look  to  other  sections  for 
cheap  prices  on  cove  oysters,  because  they’re  not  to 
be  had  around  here.  Maybe  they’re  some  of  those  Jap 
oysters  ? 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Have  Troubles — The  Code  .Details — The  Allocation 
Board — The  Opening  Prices — Packing  Pears — Chum  Salmon 
Pack  Behind  Last  Year’s — Apricots  Selling  Well. 

San  Francisco,  August  24,  1933. 

ROUBLES — The  air  in  California  canning  circles 
has  been  surcharged  with  suspense,  excitement  and 
anxiety  during  the  past  week  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  No  sooner  had  announcement  been  made 
that  a  marketing  agreement  for  cling  peaches  had  been 
reached,  with  allocation  of  the  pack,  than  unexpected 
trouble  with  orchard  workers  made  its  appearance, 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  fruit  to  the  plants.  Strikes 
flared  upon  several  fronts,  requests  came  from  county 
officials  for  the  calling  out  of  the  National  Guard  and 
State  officials  rushed  to  danger  points  in  an  effort  to 
head  off  trouble.  In  the  meantime,  opening  prices  on 
some  fruits  made  their  appearance,  bringing  activity 
to  all  branches  of  the  industry. 

THE  CODE — The  provisions  of  the  code  signed  in 
Washington  are  familiar  to  almost  everyone  by  this 
time.  In  substance  it  provides  a  price  of  $20  ton 
minimum  for  No.  1  cling  peaches  and  limits  the  pack 
to  218,000  tons,  or  about  10,000,000  cases.  It  also 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  the  interests  involved. 


Scarcely  had  news  of  the  approval  of  the  code  been 
received  than  the  State  Control  Committee  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers  began  its  work  in  San  F’rancisco.  The  control 
board  charged  with  assuring  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  up  of  the  following:  A.  B.  C.  Dohr- 
mann,  San  Francisco,  representing  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic;  Ray  Weiser,  Gridley,  vice-president,  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
president,  Canners  League  of  California;  W.  Geller- 
sen,  vice-president,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  A.  D. 
Poggetto,  general  manager,  California  Peach  Growers ; 
Ralph  E.  Page,  packer,  Lankershim;  E.  E.  Huddleson, 
packer,  Oakland;  D.  C.  Kok,  packer,  San  Jose;  G.  H. 
Bradt,  San  Francisco,  president.  Hunt  Bros.  Packing 
Co.,  and  A.  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  vice-president, 
California  Packing  Corporation. 

THE  BOARD — The  allocation  board,  appointed  to 
allocate  among  canners  the  pack  of  10,000,000  cases  of 
cling  peaches,  is  made  up  of  Frederick  J.  Koster,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  California  State  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce;  R.  N.  Wilson,  director  of  the  chamber’s  agri¬ 
cultural  department,  and  Alex.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager,  California  Farm  Federation  Bureau.  Can¬ 
ners  must  make  application  for  the  portion  of  the  pack 
they  wish  to  handle.  Canners  who  do  not  make  appli¬ 
cation  will  not  share  in  the  pack.  A  chance  is  given 
to  protest  the  preliminary  allocation,  and  the  final  allo¬ 
cation  must  be  approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace.  The  crop  estimating  committee  has  wound 
up  its  work  and  a  crop  of  about  260,000  tons  of  No.  1 
fruit  is  estimated.  This  will  cause  a  surplus  of  about 
40,000  tons  which  will  be  purchased  and  destroyed. 

THE  STRIKE — The  agricultural  war,  which  had  its 
start  on  the  huge  Tagus  peach  ranch  near  Tulare, 
started  over  the  wage  question  and  was  quickly  taken 
up  in  other  districts  with  a  bewildering  array  of  court 
injunctions.  State  labor  mediation  efforts,  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  importation  of  strike  breakers  in  its  wake. 
Considerable  fruit  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
trouble  and  some  canneries  were  closed  for  a  time,  in¬ 
cluding  two  at  Hanford  and  one  at  Armona.  Two 
thousand  peach  pickers  at  the  Tuttle  and  Atwater 
ranches  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  struck 
but  returned  to  work  when  a  wage  adjustment  was 
made.  Pear  pickers  are  also  on  strike,  as  well  as 
other  handlers  of  agricultural  products.  Orchard 
workers  apparently  resent  the  short  hours  and  high 
minimum  wages  accorded  workers  in  many  industries, 
leaving  their  lot  unchanged. 

PRICES — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  yel¬ 
low  cling  peaches  have  been  named  by  the  California 


Packing  CoFporation,  as  follows: 

No.  1  No.  2 

Buffet  Tall  Tall  No.  21/2  No.  10 

Yellow  Cling  Halves...  $  .55  $  .90  $1.12%  $1.40  $4.55 

Yellow  Cling  Sliced .  .55  .90  1.12%  1.40  4.55 

Melba  Halves .  1.45  4.55 

Banquet  Halves .  1.45  4.55 


Shipment  will  be  made  at  buyer’s  option  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1933.  Prices  are  guaranteed  against  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  decline  on  unshipped  orders,  goods  in  tran¬ 
sit,  and  unsold  floor  stocks  remaining  in  buyer’s  ware¬ 
house  until  this  date.  It  is  distinctly  specified  that  no 
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rebate,  trade  discount,  promotional  allowance,  adver¬ 
tising  allowance,  freight  allowance  or  concession  of 
any  kind  can  be  allowed,  except  earned  cash  discount. 

APRICOTS — A  feature  of  the  canned  fruit  market 
in  recent  weeks  has  been  the  heavy  sales  of  apricots 
and  some  packers  are  already  closely  sold  up.  Prices 
have  advanced  steadily  and  several  of  the  large  oper¬ 
ators  are  now  holding  No.  2i/^  Choice  at  $1.60  and 
Standards  at  $1.20.  The  pack  proved  smaller  than 
was  expected  and  costs  mounted  during  the  packing 
season. 

PEARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  under  way  in  some 
districts  and  will  soon  become  general.  Canners  are 
paying  from  $15  to  S20  a  ton  for  No.  1  Bartletts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  district,  and  growers  are  complaining 
bitterly.  The  top  price  being  paid  in  the  Northwest 
seems  to  be  $15  a  ton.  Canners  declare  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  more  if  there  was  any  assurance  that 
the  pack  would  be  held  down  to  a  reasonable  quantity. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  Chum  salmon  in  Alaska  is 
a  little  behind  that  of  last  year  to  a  corresponding 
date,  according  to  late  reports  from  the  Territory,  with 
the  pack  of  Pinks  ahead  of  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
total  pack,  counting  Reds,  Pinks  and  Chums,  is  keeping 
pace  with  that  of  1932  to  a  corresponding  date. 

NOTES — Abe  Meertief,  vice-president  of  Haas 
Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
passed  away  last  week  from  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  and  was  active  in  the  business  up  to  the 
time  of  his  unexpected  passing. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Dixon  Bentley,  widow  of  Robert  I.  Bent¬ 
ley,  former  head  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  the  suburban  city  of  San  Mateo,  following  an  illness 
of  more  than  a  year.  She  is  survived  by  four  children, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Phelps,  Mrs.  Stanley  Powell,  Robert  I. 
Bentley,  and  Walter  Bentley.  Her  husband  passed 
away  February  22,  1932. 

R.  R.  Rohlfing,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  week  for  Honolulu. 

Dr.  Enrico  Wax,  of  Genoa,  Italy,  is  a  visitor  at  San 
Francisco,  having  come  to  California  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  canned  and  dried  fruits. 

C.  W.  Savery  has  purchased  the  mushroom  growing 
business  of  James  T.  Young  at  Soquel,  Calif.,  and  will 
install  a  mushroom  canning  plant. 

jt  Jt 

SWEET  CORN  CANNERS  RAISE  PAYMENTS  TO 
GROWERS,  SAYS  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

ONCERTED  action  will  be  taken  by  sweet  corn 
canners  in  15  States  for  the  upward  revision 
of  contracts  with  growers,  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  it  was  announced  today.  Charles  J. 


Brand,  co-administrator  of  the  Adjustment  Act,  and 
J.  W.  Tapp,  of  the  special  crops  section,  represented 
the  Administration  at  the  meetings. 

Contracts  will  be  increased  on  an  average  more 
than  25  per  cent,  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
sweet  corn  growers  by  approximately  $750,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Administration  officials. 

On  account  of  varying  conditions  in  the  different 
producing  areas,  the  canners  have  adopted  a  sliding 
scale  of  proposed  increases.  Canners  who  are  now 
paying  less  than  the  average  for  their  State  will,  if 
they  follow  the  recommendation  of  this  group,  increase 
their  price  up  to  the  State  average  and  then  make  a 
further  increase  of  20  per  cent,  if  their  State  average 
is  now  $7  or  more,  or  of  25  per  cent,  if  their  State 
average  is  less  than  $7.  Canners,  who  are  already 
paying  their  State  average  or  more,  will  increase 
their  price  by  an  amount  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  State  average  plus  20  or  25  per  cent,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  no  event  is  any  given  canner  to  decrease 
his  price  to  the  grower. 

Thus,  if  the  average  for  a  given  State  is  $5,  and  a 
canner  is  now  paying  only  $4,  the  new  schedule  will 
bring  his  price  up  to  the  $5  average  and  then  add  on 
$1.25,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  State  average.  His  new 
price  will  be  $6.25.  A  canner  now  paying  $6  in  that 
same  State  will  increase  his  price  by  25  cents  so  as 
to  bring  it  up  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  present 
State  average. 

If  the  average  for  a  given  State  is  $8,  and  a  canner 
is  now  paying  only  $7.50,  the  new  schedule  will  bring 
his  price  up  to  the  $8  average,  and  then  add  on  20  per 
cent  of  the  State  average,  or  $1.60.  His  new  price 
will  be  $9.60.  A  canner  now  paying  $9  in  that  same 
State  will  increase  his  price  by  60  cents,  making  his 
new  price  $9.60,  or  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  present 
State  average. 

This  program,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Adjustment 
Administration  officials,  will  not  only  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  growers,  but  will  tend  to  elimi¬ 
nate  destructive  price-cutting  on  the  part  of  some 
canners  who  have  put  out  a  low-priced  product  at  the 
expense  of  the  growers  in  their  areas  and  will  tend 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  canners  who  have  tried 
to  maintain  reasonable  prices  to  their  growers. 

Representatives  of  chain  stores  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributing  firms  were  present  at  the  sweet  corn  con¬ 
ferences,  and  agreed  to  do  their  part  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  canners  to  pass  along  their  increased 
costs  by  consenting  to  upward  revision  of  the  forward 
contracts  they  hold,  just  as  they  did  in  the  recent 
campaign  to  increase  the  prices  of  canning  tomatoes. 
The  increase  in  payments  to  growers  will  mean  an 
increase  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  can  to  the 
consumer,  it  was  pointed  out. 

States  in  which  sweet  corn  growers  will  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  program  are  Maine,  New  York,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Kentucky. 
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GROCERS  IN  ACCORD  ON  MAJORITY  OF  PRO¬ 
VISIONS  IN  TENTATIVE  MASTER  CODE  OF 
FAIR  COMPETITION  IN  DISTRIBUTION 

HILE  admitting  that  there  has  been  some  con¬ 
troversy  over  various  points  of  the  tentative 
master  code  of  fair  competition  in  distribution 
in  the  grocery  industry,  Paul  S.  Willis,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  various  food  trades  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  Government  on  the  code  question,  said 
in  Washington  that  the  difficulties  had  been  settled. 

“Bringing  together  the  complete  national  factors  in 
the  food  and  grocery  industries  and  having  them  har¬ 
monize  on  highly  controversial  points  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult,”  he  pointed  out,  “but  we  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  complete  unison  and  harmony  on  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  points  proposed,  and  naturally  there 
is  some  disagreement  on  some  provisions  in  such  a  vast 
industry.” 

The  tentative  master  code  of  fair  competition  in  the 
distributive  field  was  completed  in  Washington  recently 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  following  informal  discussions  with 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  Grocery  Trade  Conference  Committee  rep¬ 
resents  the  following  nation-wide  associations:  The 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  the  Voluntary  Groups  Institute,  the  Re¬ 
tailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

THE  BROKER’S  FIGHT 

By  “Illinois” 

HE  wholesale  grocery  distributing  trade  of  Chi¬ 
cago  went  on  record  last  week  in  favor  of  the 
broker.  The  three  leading  merchants — Sprague, 
Warner  &  Company,  Reid-Murdock  &  Company,  Steele 
Wedeles  &  Company,  along  with  43  other  jobbing  dis¬ 
tributors — wired  both  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  as  well  as  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  Association — protesting  against 
any  change  in  the  master  code  as  compiled  by  the 
committee  in  New  York  City  July  26th  last.  These  46 
houses  comprise  wholesale  grocers,  retail  owned  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  voluntary  chains,  wholesale  baker  supply 
houses  and  others. 

Chicago  thus  stands  four-square  behind  the  broker 
as  the  most  efficient  and  economical  medium  in  the 
distribution  of  foods.  Chicago  acted  with  dispatch  and 
their  position  cannot  be  ignored  the  country  over.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  against  the  food  chiselers,  the  food  racketeer, 
and  against  the  large  vested  interests  who  have  tried 
to  change  the  definition  of  the  food  broker  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  buying  agencies,  who  under  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  perform  a  service  to  exact  a  brokerage. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  specifically  stated  that  no  code  of  fair 
competition  could  be  interpreted  or  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as: 
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1.  To  promote  monopolies  or  monopolistic  practices. 

2.  To  encourage  unfair  competition. 

3.  To  eliminate  small  enterprises. 

4.  To  discriminate  against  small  enterprises. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

DELTA,  PA.,  August  17,  1933 — Acreage  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  larger  than  last  season.  Crop  coming  on  about 
one  week  earlier  than  usual.  Yield  to  date  about  two 
tons  per  acre. 

PEAS 

MENDON,  OHIO,  August  17,  1933 — Crop  almost  a 
failure;  lowest  yield  in  years. 

PUMPKIN 

PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  August  19,  1933— Looks 
fairly  good. 

BEANS 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1933— Golden  Wax: 
Usual  acreage.  Prospective  yield  about  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  normal. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933 — Condition  40 
per  cent. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933 — Wax:  Just 
completed  packing.  We  pack  these  entirely  as  a  cut 
bean.  Have  received  less  than  %  of  a  ton  to  the  acre 
and  our  normal  tonnage  is  about  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  hot,  dry  condition  is  the  answer. 

MENDON,  OHIO,  August  17,  1933— Green:  Early 
plantings  almost  complete  failure.  Late  plantings 
good. 

CABBAGE 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933 — Condition  50 
per  cent. 

CARROTS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933— Bound  to  be 
very  short  in  tonnage  for  the  acreage  planted.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  there  has  been  quite  an  amount 
of  acreage  ploughed  up  on  account  of  the  crops  not 
having  come  through.  We  believe,  therefore,  the  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  less  than  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1933— Very  small 
acreage.  Early  crop  fair;  late  crop  poor  stand  on 
small  acreage. 

BEETS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933— Sure  to  be 
very  short  in  tonnage  on  the  acreage  planted.  There 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  acreage  ploughed  up  because 
crops  did  not  come  through.  We  think  the  tonnage 
will  be  less  than  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1933— Not  over  60 
per  cent  crop  at  best.  Lightest  crop  in  years. 

CUCUMBERS 

MENDON,  OHIO,  August  17,  1933 — Crop  is  very 
promising;  would  say  90  per  cent. 

FRUIT 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1933— Bartlett  Pears: 
Short  crop.  Dry  weather  is  making  small  fruit  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  We  have  a  few  good  orchards. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1933— Bartlett  Pears: 
Condition  60  per  cent. 

Apples:  75  per  cent. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  eriven  represent  the  lowest  fierure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fla  column  beaded  **N.  Y."  indieatee  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2l^ . 

Large,  No.  2V^ .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2>/(i .  2.10 

Green  Mammeth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large.  No.  A .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 45  . 

No.  2V2  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


BBAN8S 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  t3.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


I, IMA  BEANSt  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS# 


Baby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Whole.  No.  2 Vi .  LOO  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 65  .70 

Cut,  No.  ZMt . 85  . . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . . 

CARROTS# 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . .  8.00  _ — 

CORN# 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2... 
Extrar  Standard,  No.  10. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Standard,  No.  2 . 75 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

BOMINY# 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . 8.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . . . 


PEAS#  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Pois......_ . .  , 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  la . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.76 


PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  2V^. 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10  . 


1.15 

1.10 

1.05 

6.00 


CANNED  VBGBTABLBB— CMtHmad 

Balto.  N.T. 


SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2........»..«.........» .  ........  »„...■ 

No.  2Vj  . 96  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.16  3.16 

SPINACH# 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vj  .  1.16 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (joast* 

Standard,  No.  2'/^ . 

Standard,  No,  10 . 


SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  .80 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 75 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory _ 

No.  2Vj  . .i . 

No.  3  . .T. . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES#  j 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . .; . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE#  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole.  Stock . 40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmhigs . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE# 

No.  1  . . . 45 


.80 

1.10 


tl.l6 

#4.00 


""’so 


.46 

’t.70 


.42 

2.76 


.46 


Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— CMitinuad 

Balto.  N.T 

PBACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  Y.  C.  1.35  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  1.45 

Fancy,  No.  2V-,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  N".  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.90  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  tl.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.40 

Shredded,  Syrup  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  #4.35 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . .  ....— 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Black.  Synip,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

STRAWBERRIES#  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.80  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2>^ .  2.26  2.25 

No.  10s  . . .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l>lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.50 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .'. . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2V> . 

Choice,  No.  2Vj . 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stsmdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2....«......— . . . 

No.  10 . . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice..— ........ .............. 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . . . . . 

Choice  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 


.  3.00 

3.26  . 


3.60 


1.40 

1.55 


4.25 


6.50  #6.60 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


.60  .55 

1.20  1.10 

3.60  3.35 

.62^  .62*4 
.96  .97% 

3.60  3.20 


.90  . 

4.00  . 

1.40  . 

-  #1.70 

1.60  #L66 
-  #4.68 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 85 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.76  #1.66 

1.22%#i.l0 

.70  . 

3.26  . 

.86  . 

1.17%#1.00 

1.22% . 


SHRIMPS 


Dry.  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  ease 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  +2.60 

*4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  #2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  #3.16 

14  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  +2.60 

^1  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.35  #2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 .  3.00  3.00 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  . . 

.  IKAR 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin.  la . . . 

Striped,  %8  . 

.  3.66 

Striped,  %8  . 

.  6.00 

.  9.00 

4e€S 

Ytf OWB,  ^  Paney.^. 

- T4b 

Yellow,  Is  . . 

- -  18.61 
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A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 

CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


QUICK  SHIPMENT  QUALITY  GQQDS 

REASQNABLE  PRICES 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  Of 
Canning  Machinery 
Write  for  Catalogue 


SPOILAGE  at  the  Cannery 
splits  the  crop  two  ways . .  toward  the  shipping 
platform,  or  the  waste -chute.  Be  prepared  for  a 
perfect  pack ! 

When  crops  arrive  look  here  for  technical  advice. 
Consult  our  experts!  Men  who  know  the  fine 
points  of  food  preserving . .  your  trade  and  theirs! 


SANITARY  CANS..  Big  Stocks  ..  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Hamilton,  Ohio  and  Chicago..  SERVICE 
. .  fast  and  accurate. 


•  CANS  ON  TIME— REDUCE  THE  WASTE  LINE 


.ppiint 

1  ffili 

pBR 

ijfc. .. 

l^lli 

